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HAVE corn silage, corn stover, clover 
hay and timothy. My silage carries a 
good lot of ears. I want to buy some 
form of concentrates, but am unde- 
cided what to buy. Corn meal is ex- 
pensive, but neighbors think they 

have to have it. What suggestions have you to offer? I have more hay 

than I can use,so which should I sell, timothy or clover?—[B. T. B.,N Y. 

You are lucky if you have more hay than you can use. Sell the 
timothy, by all means. It would bring good money this year. Clover 
hay is superior to timothy for dairy cows. It is richer in mineral ele- 
ments, contains more protein, and it is protein you want when silage 
and stover are the basis of the roughage materials. The rich silage 
doesn’t help out any in the protein, and simply adds to the quantity of 
earbohydrates. When corn meal is so expensive, your neighbors are 
making a mistake in buying it. No need and no sense in buying corn 
meal to feed in connection with silage and stover. The ration already 
contains too much of the carbohydrates. You should get protein in 
buying your concentrates. This means you ought to select cottonseed 
meal, gluten feed or linseed meal, or any of the commercial dairy feeds 
containing a reasonably high quantity of protein. 

Wheat bran is excellent for dairy cows, but_the chances are you will 
be unable to get any of this feed, hence purchase the class of concen- 
trates suggested. You can feed 





Feeding Cows for Profitable Yields 


Using feeds that balance 
one another 


recent article about wheat straw interested 
me. I have a big stack of it. I plan to let 
the cows eat all the straw they will. I am 
asking for advice, especially about grain 
for the cows.—[A. L. Stevens, Licking 
county, O. 

Here is a situation similar to the preceding. We have got to learn 


sooner or later that it is up to the dairyman to grow some legume 


feeds. Timothy, corn stover and corn are all very good feeds, so far 
as they go. It is impossible to combine the three into a good dairy 
ration. All three lack protein. Wheat straw doesn’t help out. If 


you were to use these four feeds, cows would certainly shrink in milk 
as soon as off pasture. The only place to get the needed protein if 
they kept up a reasonable milk flow would be from their own bodies. 
In other. words, they would transfer the protein of their own bodies 
into milk. That is bad for your pocketbook. Mr Stevens will have 
to do as suggested before—buy rich protein feeds. By all means, let 
the cows eat what wheat straw they will and what corn stover they 
will. Timothy is such a good price, I would be disposed to sell some 
of it or all of it if I had plenty of stover, and buy cottonseed meal and 
gluten and other mixed feeds. If a ton of cottonseed meal can be 
bought in exchange for a couple of tons of timothy, the ration can be 
improved, and money made to boot. At present prices it might be 

advisable to sell the corn also 





10 to 15 pounds of clover hay a 
day, and all the corn stover 
that will be available, consid- 
ering distribution throughout 
the coming season. You can 
feed from 25 to 40 pounds of 
silage a day, but better a little 
less and enough to last until 
pasture than use silage abun- 
dantly now, but, none later. 


My hay is mixed timothy and 
clover, and will just about last 
me through until pasture comes. 
I have no silage, but do have 
some corn stover and a fair 
grade of ear corn. My corn 
will not serve for all farm pur- 
poses, so I will need to buy 
grain. Shall I feed the corn to 
the cows or use it for the other 
stock? What is the _ best: 
mill feed for me to use? 
{Rufus Jones, Jefferson coun- 
ty, N Y. 








or use it to feed hogs or other 
farm stock. Corn is not the 
best grain to feed dairy cows in 
connection with timothy, hay 
and corn stover. Substitute for 
it the high protein carrying 
feeds. 

If you had your choice be- 
tween silage, clover and tim- 
othy, which would you select 
for dairy cows? I am told that 
clover if clean and not dusty 
is fine feed for horses. Should 
I give the clover to horses and 
the timothy to cows? Do you 
favor cottonseed meal as a 
dairy food? If so, how many 
pounds to an average size cow? 
{R. P. Rubrect, Pennsylvania. 


Feed the timothy to the 
horses and the clover to the 
cows. This arrangement will 
be preferable to silage and tim- 
othy for cows. Silage and 








Let the horses and other 
stock have the corn. You have 
corn stover, mixed timothy and 
clover, so you also have an 
abundance of carbohydrates 
and you want protein. Adding 
corn to that roughage would not help out any as to protein. The corn 
With some of the mixed hay for horses and a little linseed meal will 
carry them through the winter very nicely, even if they are worked 
pretty strenuously. You want to get concentrates that are rich in pro- 
tein. That means cottonseed meal, gluten feed, peanut meal or linseed 
meal, and commercial dairy feeds relatively rich in protein. Both 
gluten and cottonseed meal are available, as also are commercial dairy 
feeds, and either cottonseed meal or gluten could be added to thése, 
making a good grain concentrate for your roughage material. You 
Ought to plan to get a silo as soon as possible. Silage is indispensable 
for the most profitable returns from the dairy herd. 


_ My feed consists of timothy hay, corn stover and corn. Can I com- 
bine these feeds for my cows so as to get the best milk yield? Your 


Sophie’s Agnes, a $10,000 Jersey Cow 
Here is the cow that brought the world’s Jersey record price, sell- 
ing at the Hood farm auction for $10,099. 
1911, and has an authenticated record as a three-year-old of 10,171 
pounds milk, making 771 pounds butter. 
nine months gave 13,014 pounds milk, making 765 pounds butter. 


clover make an excellent basic 
ration for dairy cows. Of 
course, you will need to feed 
some grain in addition. There 
is too much bulk of silage and 
clover to get maximum pro- 
duction out of a cow. You will need a mixture of grains carrying a 
moderate amount of protein and other nutrients. Any of the better 
type of commercial dairy feeds or cottonseed meal and gluten or these 
combined with the commercial dairy feeds will do splendidly with 
clover and silage for cows. Cottonseed meal is indeed a great dairy 
feed, and feed two to four pounds of it to a cow a day. 


She was dropped in October, 


She is again on test and for 


What is a good rule to follow in feeding grain to dairy cows? I 
belong to the Dairymen’s league and my milk is shipped to New York 
city. Does the breed of cows have anything to do with the quantity 
of grain? Is one kind of grain just as good for one class of cows as 
for another class?—[Thomas Patte, Pennsylvania. 


The breed of cows has no relation to the type of grain fed to cows. 
Of course, beef animals that are being fattened want [To Page 412] 
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Importing Farm Labor 
It remains to be seen how fat a class 
favor the ide of the department ¢ labor look- 
il toward utilizir wo! the West 
Ind d Mex ) a f 7 Dp 
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t 1 co I Mexico 
’ 
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‘ 
~ 
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What of 1919 Crops? lit wheat next 
Dp r enough,1 st 
ef our farmers in the middle and eastern state 
rrow winter rather than spring wheat, and the 
acreage is already in; but some of them, Ppar- 
ticularly last season under government urging, 
put in spring wheat So far as the wheat price 
is concerned, this is “‘pegged,’’ as the specula- 
tors would ay, by government guarantee. 
Every grower from Ohio to Maine and Maryland 
will probably get the guaranteed price, basis of 
$2.20 a bushel for No 1 red winter at Chicago 


There is very little likelihood that the adminis- 
tration will consider it necessary to carry out 
its tentative agreement to look into the matter 
of wheat price revision before seed time next 
spring. On the other hand, the tendency may 
be to discourage certainly more than a normal 
seeding of spring wheat, notwithstanding the 
en°rmous demands for home and allies for 
many months to come Everything points to a 
l e carry-over through the winter and into 
the next crop year beginning July 1, 1919. Nor- 
mally, this is somewhere around 75 million bush- 
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els wheat; two years ago it was double that. 
Supplies, including reserves on the farm, are 
now reported very heavy, but will be cut into 
sharply by exports of breadstuffs during the 
next six months or more. These, by the way, 
will probably compete with cheap wheat from 
Australia and Argentina. Uncle Sam must 
stand by his bargain and take up the slack, so 
far as price is concerned. It is not amiss for 
the eastern farmer to ponder over the merits of 
more corn and oats and less wheat looking 
toward the harvests of another year. 


Reasons multiply why farmers should so far 
as possible select and save high class field and 
garden seeds for plant- 
Conserve Seed Supplies ing next spring. The 
latest thing is the se- 
rious damage by rain to California vegetable 
seed crops. This is particularly important be- 
cause that state in recent years has become a 
great producer of vegetable seeds and material 
shortages there may affect the general situation 
next spring. Rains the middle of September 
caused sharp damage to certain vegetable seed 
crops in California that we are curing in the 
fields, farmers being entirely unprepared for 
the phenomenon of 3% inches of rain in three 
days against a normal of no appreciable rain- 
fall in September and October. The extent of 
the damage is not yet fully known and may not 
be as great as now feared. Losses so far seem 
to be divided principally among such seeds as 
onions and lettuce. Every ounce and every 
pound of sound seed grown for spring planting 
should be carefully preserved. 
Now, as ever, there is not the slightest reason 
for uneasiness on the part of holders of Lib- 
erty bonds. True enough, the 
Why Taxes price on the money exchanges 
Continue High is a little under 100 cents on 
the dollar as issued, but this is 
always to be expected in every wealthy country, 
not excluding England; and the oft-repeated 
urgency remains to loyally hold on to your 
bonds. They are gilt edge, your interest is as- 
sured, they are practically tax free and it is uni- 
versally agreed that after the war is well over 
they will advance in price. If another loan is 
put out next spring, it is believed it would be 


only a short-term loan, perhaps made at > 


rT overnment and our allies for a long ti 
to come will require large sums of oney But 
Iiders of Liberty bonds may re 
at lL tne ] ta ) ( 
Do i | - \ 1 « 
) ] I é to ¢ to Dp 
a) ] t 
TO mw ) r l! it 
’ . n 
t een lv ¢ 
tT p l 1 co ) 
i nal revenue xpre t opin 7 
view of all these things, we must expect present 


rates of taxation to be substantially maintained 
and reductions to be made only gradually from 
year to year, 
A stiff advance in express rates goes into 
effect this week. The government says it is 
needed to pay the recent 
Higher Express Rates large advance in_ the 
wages of express men. 
We do not observe any tendency by government 
to increase the returns farmers receive. Indeed, 
farmers are paying much of the increase of 41% 
in freight rates. Government control of trans- 
portation is not as popular among farmers in 
practice as it was in theory. 
The bureau of animal industry, long en- 
gaged in its commendable fight against bovine 
tuberculosis, is now able 
Protecting the Herds to show some _ highly 
gratifying results. When 
it is recalled that the value of all cattle on the 
farms, as noted in Statistician Snow’s live stock 
report published here last January, was 3333 
millions of dollars, the merit of conserving 
health of stock needs no emphasis. In a recent 
number of American Agriculturist appeared some 





Agriculturist 

















facts furnished by Dr Mohler, chief of the 
bureau, well worth careful reading. Commend- 
able interest has been shown by breeders and 
1erd owners in freeing their herds from t 


slightest hint of trouble. Splendid work has 
been done, and interests are alert in so1 
states where veterinary inspectors are prepared 


to co-operate with any breeder in tubercular 
testing his herd. In one restricted area 1 of 
the cattle eight years ago were found to be 
berculous; through a complete clean-up and 
persistent testing less than 1% of animals t! 

are now affected. The bureau has just printed 
a list of herds officially accredited as free fro, 


tuberculosis; this contains names of a ; t 
many dairymen and is available to anyone 

ing direct for it. The bureau very naturally 
asks the co-operation of all interested to aid in 
promoting this valuable work. 





Vermont sends Ayrshire breeding stock to 
Minnesota and New York Holsteins go every- 
where. Why shoul 

Breeding Interests Bright not the coming years 
see built up a worth- 

while business in shipping breeding animals to 
devastated Europe? An official of the food ad- 
ministration, who has been investigating condi 





tions over there, declares the losses in domestic 
animals in France and Italy are especially se- 
rious; in France fewer cattle by 17%, in Italy by 


14%, loss in sheep and goats in France 41°;. in 
the United Kingdom 14%, loss in Fran of 


swine 2 United Kingdom 25%, and Italy 
1214%. The losses in horses in France, Bel- 
gium and elsewhere are tremendous. All of 
this suggests potential growth in the building 
up of the domestic industry in work animals, 
meat animals and dairy animals. Surely the 
breeder would seem to be highly favored taking 
a long look ahead. 
Germany can pay part of her bill for repara- 
tion to America in the form of potash salts. The 
mining of potash is in effect a state 
Potash monopoly over there, which makes it 
all the more convenient to put this 
suggestion into effect. 


Fertilizing Materials in Feed 





To conserve nitrogen and poiassium as = 
filizing elements which are both high in price 
and-limited in supply, the Ohio station points 
out to farmers and livestock feeders tl] 
ableness of carefully saving and using t - 

e from animals which are being fed 1 

1d high-priced concentrat 
ton ot cottonseed 1, for « 1 I 
l ly fou 1g dairy ¢ ‘ 
i lent of 7 uunds o t 
‘4 té iO sel ( > « 
p n addition ton of t 1 ul - 
tains the equivalent of 354 pounds of 1 1 
phosphate and of 56 pounds of muriate o t- 
Acid phosphate sells for approx I 
14 of a cent a pound and muriate of potas! r 


25 cents. A ton of cottonseed meal then ll 
contain approximately $57 worth of fertilizing 
substance, 75°¢ of which may be returned to t! 
soil in the animal manure if hauled directly 
from the stable and spread on the fields. 

A ton of linseed meal contains the equivalent 
of 716 pounds of nitrate of soda; 236 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 40 pounds of muriate of 
potash. A ton of bran contains the equivalent 
of 310 pounds of nitrate of soda, 394 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 52 pounds of muriate of 
potash. ; 

Even élover hay contains per ton the equiva- 
lent of 248 pounds of nitrate of soda and 5: 
pounds each of acid phosphate and muriate 0 
potash. Sometimes clover hay sells for less 
money than would be required to purchase the 
fertilizing elements it contains. The fertilizing 
value of such feed should be considered in their 
purchase. 


ra te 


Sheep Easily Cared For—In the first place, 
they do not require warm quarters, in fact, 
they thrive best in the fresh, open air. They 
must be protected from rain and storms, how- 
ever, but all they need is a dry shed with plenty 
of dry bedding in which to stay at night. 
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Soy Beans in Run-Down Land 


Several years experience with them as described by Warner E. Farver of Ohio 


wy O “BOOST” fertility of several of 
7 our fields, I decided to include soy 
beans in rotation long enough to 
try them out, at least. The initial 
venture was made on _ poorest 
ground. This had been planted 
to corn in 1915, but the crop was light. No ma- 
nure had been applied for the corn, and only a 
very light application of a complete fertilizer 
was given it. We did not figure that this would 
do the beans any good. Preparing the good seed 
bed and applying lime at the rate of 800 pounds 
per acre to correct the acidity and to insure the 
inoculation, we seeded it to soy beans for hay in 
part, and for seed on the balance. Since the 
soil was very unfertile, and no manure or fer- 
tilizer was applied, I admit that no fair trial 
was given them. We wished to see what they 
would do under these conditions. I have since 
found that even to build up soil with soy beans 
it is necessary to apply some acid phosphate if 
we wish to fulfill our duty. Just when this crop 
was reaching the rapid-growing stage, the ex- 
cessive drouth of 1916 struck them, and they 
were a near-failure. To say a total failure 
would not be justice, for we received enough 
seed to fill our needs for 1917 and to sell enough 
to cover our 1916 expenses. While the hay was 
also damaged somewhat by the drouth, we had 
enough to give us an idea of what it would do. 
Our experience was that it would be an excel- 
lent feed for cows, as well as all other stock, 
including hogs, which we found to be fond of it. 





Experience Points the Way 


Although efforts were not very encouraging, 
and were attended with the usual criticism, we 
resolved to try again last year. Since we had 
seeded the above-mentioned piece to vetch and 
rye after the beans were harvested, we decided 
to try some new ground for the 1917 venture. 
We had a piece which had not produced good 
pasture since 1911. It would barely pay taxes. 
It had been planted to corn in 1916, with very 
little manure and fertilizer being added. But 
the application was too light to be of much 
value. At least the corn crop was not a suc- 
cess. Some inoculated soy beans had been 
planted with the corn and they were good. The 
inoculation was good, too. This piece was de- 
cided upon as one of our 1917 soy bean fields. 
Here let me state that we had a very good in- 
oculation in 1916, which was evidenced by the 
fact that volunteer plants in the rye this year 
were literally covered with nodules. 

After applying 200 pounds of 16% acid phos- 
phate per acre to 1% acres of the piece where 
corn and beans had been in 1916, and preparing 
a good seed bed, we seeded it for hay, June 11, 
1917, sowing about 1% bushels per acre. No lime 
or manure was added here. No one here knows 
when lime was added in the past. Litmus paper 
tests on all of our 1917 bean ground showed de- 
cidedly acid conditions. The soy beans were in- 


oculated with a reliable bacteria, and the inocu- 
was a 


lation success. Here is something 


It is an established fact that legumes 
but 


strange. 
will not thrive well where lime is lacking, 
we had nodules innumerable, in fact, as many as 
anyone could wish for when lime is used. I know 
of no reason unless it was the particular strain 
of bacteria that actually “‘made good” under 
acid conditions. However, I would not advise 
anyone to try legumes without lime, for if soy 
beans may grow and develop nodules without 
lime, clover will not. Lime is an essential of 
successful clover raising. 

Here is what we realized from this hitherto 
unprofitable strip of ground: Expenses incurred 
for labor $14, seed $10, fertilizer and bacteria $6, 
or a total of $30. The value of yield—three 
tons soy beans hay, analyzing about same as 
wheat bran, worth $36 a ton, $108; deduct the 
$30 expense, we have a profit of $98, or 
an acre. 


$52 


Yield of the Other Half 


The remaining half, or 11% acres, was seeded 
in rows 30 inches apart for seed, and received 
about 100 pounds of acid phosphate on the poor- 
est % acre. Possibly a part of this piece was a 
trifle better than that sown for hay; however, 
the difference was not noticeable to a great de- 
gree. We applied no lime or manure. Here 
also, some soy beans had been planted with the 
corn in 1916. We applied bacteria and the re- 
sults were marked. Only one cultivation was 
given, owing to prolonged wet weather. Some 
weeds were hoed out. The wet weather accel- 
erated the growth of the weeds, and since culti- 
vation was impossible, they took quite a leap, 
but we checked them. Here is what we accom- 
plished on this piece: Expenses incurred for 
labor, $20; seed and bacteria, $6; threshing, 
$3.90, or a total of $29. The yield was 26 bushels, 
worth $4 a bushel, $104; straw 1% tons at $l2 a 
ton, or $18, making a total worth $122, from 
which, deducting expenses of $29, we had re- 
maining $93, or $62 an acre. 

We sold a part of our crop to a retail dealer 
immediately after threshing, for $4 a bushel. Had 
we prepared to store them, we could easily have 
realized from $1 to $2 a bushel more next spring. 
But since we could not store them without risk 
of heating, I figured we were money ahead to 
sell in the fall. Nor do I consider this a very 
good yield. But where preceding crops were a 
failure, it was not a bad proposition. 

Another three-acre field which did not pro- 
duce wheat in 1916 yielded 22 bushels. This is 
not so unfertile a piece as the other two were. 
Possibly an acre is not very good, but in 1915 an 
enormous crop of oats was raised here. We had 
the National oats and we had oats in this piece 
that reached my lips, and I am very near a six- 
footer. Following similar methods in prepar- 
ing the seedbed, we planted it for seed June 7, 
1917, in rows 30 inches apart. Some idea of the 
growth can be obtained when we consider that 
no rows could be detected. A very dense growth 
was the result. Over about half of the piece, 
as well as on both the other pieces, the growth 


averaged about 40 inches tall. The remaining 
half was not as good, and aided in reducing the 
average yield. The yield 
about 10 bushels, or 30 bushels for the piece. It 
was not as good as the other pieces, but still 
nota losing game. Here some manure had been 
applied, but I could not see a great deal of dif- 
ference in the manured and unmanured parts. 
There was some difference noticeable, but it was 
slight. Just what was the reason, I do not 
know, but possibly next year’s crop may throw 
some light on it. We expect to plant it to soy 
beans again next year. 


average here was 


Inoculation Always Pays 


One reason why I think this piece quite as 
good as the others is this: The inoculation was 
good for the beginning year, but not near so 
good as the others, which were on ground which 
had had inoculated beans planted in the 
corn the preceding years. I find from my own ex- 
perience and that of others that soy beans will 
do better after the crop has grown a year or 
Here is the result from 
these three Expenses in labor, $29.20; 
seed and bacteria, $10.50; fertilizer, $2; thresh- 
ing, $4.50, or a total of $46.20. The piece yielded 
30 bushels, at $4 was worth $120; three tons of 
straw at $12, worth $24; or a total of $144, after 
deducting expenses of $46.20, we had left $97.80, 
or $32.60 an acre. Combining the two seed crops, 
I find an average of $47 profit to each acre. I 
think this is not so bad, considering the condi- 
tions under which the beans were grown. 
While such results might not be attainable on 
such soil each season, I venture to guess that we 
would not go wrong on many occasions, 


soy 


two on the same soil. 


acres: 


soy 


I find we should have seeded much more 
ground to soy beans for hay. All our stock 
like it and thrive on it. Even the hogs relish 


it. Cattle eat the straw from the threshed beans 
about as close as shredded corn stover. So there 
is no waste when we consider that all the refuse 
is converted into manure. 

The variety which we used was the Extra 
High Yielder soy beans, a variety originated by 
a nearby grower several years ago. It is a very 
good variety for both seed and hay. We have 
also used the Ito San variety, with good results 
for both seed and hay. In 1916 we tested 10 
varieties, and in 1917 we tested 22 varieties. 
Space forbids giving results, but I pause long 
enough to advise anyone wishing to grow soy 
beans to make row tests in order to find the 
varieties best adapted td his needs. 


Fight Against Cattle Tick has been carried on 
most encouragingly. On December 1 federal 
quarantines were lifted from 79,000 square miles 
in nine southern states. This is the largest 
amount of territory ever freed in one year since 
the campaign was inaugurated in 1906. 


Search for the Best there is in farm practice 
of good farmers in the county and give the wid- 
est possible publicity to their work.—[Bulletin. 
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Soy Beans Wherein Are Shown Roots and Nodules and the Crop as It Appeared at Maturity 
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Dairy Farmer Note 


We want to make you a very urusual 
and profitable free trial offer. Send as 
your name and address and then judge 
for yourself. Catalog explains a 


et This Book Free— 


It will pay you well to 
know all about what the Pine 
Tree Milker is doing for others 
and what it can do for you. 
If you take our trial offer 
and then want to keep the 
milker you can make a 
small payment after trial. 
Balance 











PerCow 
Per Month 


Take a full year to 
pay if you wish. But 
you do not have to 
pay us a cent in ad- 
vance to try the 
milker. We give you 
a liberal demonstra- 
tion at your farm 


On the 
Million Dollar 


Pine Tree Milker 


Let us prove to you how it makes contented cows 
and help, and increases milk production One man with 
a Pine Tree Milker easily does the work of three hand- 
milkers. You can save two-thirds on wages alone. 

Pays for itself many times over while you pay 
us. Solves your milking problems at once, permanently. 





Write Get Big Latest Catalogue and Free | 
quumaeae ©2fm Demonstration offer today. Sure. | 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Company 
@Oopt 1759 49th St. and California Ave., Chicago. 





is the difference between mak- 
ing a profit on your dairy and 
loss — worse 


standing a than 
working for nothing. Make the 
half-sick cow produce that extra 
20%. Feed 

N CARPENTER’ 


utriotone 


nature's stock tonic, with your regular feeds. 
Watch appetites and digestion im- 
prove; see worms, colic, abortion 
and other money-losing ailments 
disappear. 
Send postal for our Liberal 
Trial Offer 


W. D. Carpenter Co. 


Box 30, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Farmers, Attention! 
1st 


Are you using Grange Exchange Feeds and Grains? 


Do you know that we are offering mixed feeds 
that contain no by-products? 


The Exchange Star Brands of fertilizers are regis- 
tered, and with the guaranteed analysis we can 
assure you High Quality and Lowest possible price. 


4th 
have closed contracts with reliable firms to 
you with High Quality Farm and Garden 
Seeds, Spraying Materials, Silos, Sewing Machines, 
and we can supply you with anything else you 
want, Write for information. 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


611i Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


We 
supply 














DOWN i: a 
ONE YEAR’ > - 
TO PAY 
Buys the | New Butterfly 
Junior No. 24. L 
chiming,” doreble.- @ueran- 
teed a lifetime against de- 


fects in material and workmanship. 
Made also in four larger sizes ap to No, 8 
shown here. 5 

Earns its own cost and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL more by what it eaves now inuse 
in cream. Postal brings Free catalog. folder and ‘‘direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2!72 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat, 


ABSORBINE 











TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
will clean it off without laying up 





the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
s Concentrated—only a few drops 

required at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered. 
Describe your case for special instructions and Book 6 R Free. 


"Ww. YOUNG, P. 0. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 





« For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Serious Times Over Milk 


Many people taking a hand in it 


OT in years has the milk situa- 
tion been so serious as at the 
present time. At the farm end, 


N 


at. prices prevailing during October 
and November, farmers were com- 
pelled to produce milk at a loss, due 
to the rulings of the food adminis- 
tration. Despite protests and argu- 


ments of the Dairymen’'s league, Hoo- 
ver’s mandate was put in force and 
farmers were compelled to take a 
price, for both months, below cost of 
production. 


Clyde L. King has been engineering 
matters for the Washington author- 
ities Mr King is an assistant pro- 


fessor of political economy in the uni- 


\ersity of Pennsylvania, and neither 
by training nor experience is the best 
qualified man to hendle this intricate 
and sensitive prob It does seem 
strange .if professors in colleges are 


to dictate prices that agricultural pro- 


fessors who know milk and who have 


made milk a life study should be so 
completely ignored by food adminis- 
tration authorities when the price to 


be paid for milk is determined. 


It is one of the riddles of the times 
that the opinions of agricultural au- 
thorities are so frequently rejected 
when it comes to speaking for agri- 
culture. The war is over now and 
the plea of below cost of production 
prices in order to help win the war 


can no longer apply. The Dairymen’s 
league, therefore, has determined 
that further sacrifices on part of dairy 
farmers shall not be made; hence for 
December they determined that $4.06 
per 100 pounds for 3% milk at the 
150-mile freight zone point should 
govern for December This price has 
been agreed upon and approved by 
the food administration. The price is 
based upon cost of production, ac- 
cording to the cost standard or for- 
mula recently adopted by the league 
and outlined in detail in American 
Agriculturist in past weeks. 
Politics in Milk 
The situation has been aggravated 
by certain individuals, private and of- 
licial, who have been seeking to make 


political capital out of milk at pro- 
ducers’ expense. District Attorney 
Swann has been appealed to and he 


has been talking quite a good deal in 


the papers us to what he intends to 
do. Then Mayor Hylan also has tak- 
en a hand, and he has made all sorts 


of threats as to what he would do and 


what the district attorney should do. 
Mayor Hylan hus ordered two bu- 
reaus, even directed the police de- 
partment to get busy. Mayor Hylan 


declares that high prices are due to a 
“milk conspiracy and this conspiracy,” 
he says, “should be given a thorough 
airing.’ 

Mayor Hylan doesn't delinitely state 
where the milk conspiracy exists, but 
he says the high prices that consum- 
ers must pay are “exorbitant prices” 
and that something must be done. The 
mayor ui that these “milk prof- 
iteers be given an outing up the river, 


res 


where they may have an opportunity 
to rest and reilect upon the methods 
they have resorted to, to deprive the 
children of this city of sufficient milk 
to keep them alive.” The mayor 
thinks some _ public officials are 
apologizing for high prices, suggest- 
ing that they are currying favor of 
the Dairymen’'s league as well as the 


distributers’ trust and their officers. 
The mayor wants the police depart- 
ment to take the matter up immedi- 
ately with the district attorney and 
assign him as many men as may be 
needed in such investigation. The 
mayor in a letter to the health com- 
missioner said that certain inspectors 
might be found in sympathy with both 
producers and distributers, and he de- 
mands that such men be discharged 
immediately. Of course, Mayor Hy- 
lan knows nothing whatsoever about 
the milk situation. Dairymen have 
clean hands in the matter. They have 
been working for nothing. It used to 


be that producers were content to 
take their pay out in manure. Our 
readers will recall many instances 


where experiments have beenrecorded 
outlining how all necessary costs of 
feed, freight, cows and similar ex- 
penses were met in the sales of milk 
with the manure obtained to cancel 
the labor bill. Farmers, however, 
have got mighty tired of taking their 
pay out in manure. That fact led to 


the organization of the Dairymen’s 
league. During the war, in many in- 
stances farmers even have not had 
enough in way of receipts to let the 
manure compensate them. Manure 
had to be applied to pay hired men 


and feed expenses. The war is over 
now and further exploitation of dairy- 
men is no longer possible. The milk 
can must stand on its own bottom and 
milk must be paid prices commensur- 
ate with its worth. 


Still No Real Profit 


Even the Warren formula, which is 
the basis of determining milk cost, 
gives no real profit to the dairyman— 
it simply means the cost of milk pro- 
duction. There isn’t a farmer any- 
where who wants to see milk sell at 


a high price. Unquestionably it les- 
sens consumption. Farmers hold that 
if milk is costly it is not due to a 
high price at the farm end, but to a 
high price at the city end. 


Take November milk: Milk test- 
-ing 3.6%, certainly a high average of 
the grade sold in New York city, 


brings farmers 5.6 cents a quart, and 
distributers 8.4 cents a quart. In other 
words, this milk costs as much to dis- 
tribute as to produce. Producers be- 
lieve this an absurd condition. If ac- 
counts are not juggled at the dis- 
tributing end then farmers think the 
milk distributing business is either 
unorganized or so poorly managed 
that high prices are inevitable. This 
is a consumer's problem, however, not 
a producer's problem. The job is not 
to find fault with producers, but to 
bring about some mettltod of distribu- 
tion that will correct a bad system 
and lower distributing costs. 

Farmers recall ehat away last Jan- 
uary in the very dead of winter dis- 
tributers were made very happy when 
the federal milk board allowed them 
a spread for distribution of 7.2 cents 
a quart. Yet for November, 1918S, one 
of the most pleasant months for dis- 
tributing milk, a spread of 8.4 cents 
a quart was permitted. If consum- 
ers are not satisfied with the price of 


milk and want to investigate milk 
prices they should look into these 


high costs of delivering. 
League Prices for December 


The following prices are in accord- 
in sched- 


ance with the 29% increuse 

ules of freight rates now in effect by 
order of the United States railroad 
administration. The schedule below 
applies to both interstate and intra- 


state traffic. The rates and prices are 
for 100 pounds of milk testing 5% but- 
ter fat and classified when pasteur- 
ized as Grade B; 4 cents a 4 pounds 
is to be added for each one-tenth of 














1% increase in butter fat. 

PRICES GOVERNING 3% MILK PER 100 
POUNDS 

League 
——--Freight —~ prices, 
Miles iv-qtcan 100 Ibs Dec 
Under 10 miles..... $9.195 30.230 $4.24 
10 to 20 miles...... 210 4.22 
i 2% 421 
4.20 
4.18 
4.17 
4.16 
4.15 
3 28% 33: 4.13 
90 to 100 miles... 295 ef 4.12 
100 to 110 miles.... .300 ai 4.11 
110 to 120 miles.... .310 36! 4.10 
120 to 130 miles.... 320 375 4.09 
130 to 140 miles.. 330 : 4.09 
140 to 150 miles 335 .395 4.07 
150 to 160 miles 345 405 4.06 
160 to 170 i 3! 410 4.06 
170 to 180 420 4.05 
180 to 190 430 4.04 
190 to 200 440 4.03 
200 to 210 445 4.02 
210 to 220 455 4.01 
220 to 230 « .465 4.00 
230 to 240 470 4.00 
240 to 250 480 3.99 
250 to 260 485 3.98 
260 to 270 490 3.98 
270 to 280 500 3.97 
280 to 290 miles.... 505 3.96 
290 to 300 miles.... 515 3.95 
300 to 310 miles.... 3.95 
310 to 320 miles f 8.94 
320 to 330 miles.... 53! 3.93 
330 to 340 miles.... 545 3.92 
340 to 350 miles.... .550 3.92 
350 ta 360 miles.... 555 3.91 
360 to 370 miles.. 565 3.90 
370 to 360 miles.... 570 3.90 
380 to 390 miles.... .575 3.89 
390 to 400 miles.... -580 3.89 
400 to 410 miles.... 590 3.88 
410 to 420 miles.... 595 3.87 
420 to 430 miles .600 3.87 
430 to 440 miles 605 3.86 
440 to 450 miles.... 615 3.85 
450 to 460 miles .620 3.85 
460 to 470 miles.... 625 3.84 
470 to 480 miles.... 630 3.84 
480 to 490 miles 635 3.83 
490 to 500 miles.... 640 3.83 
500 to 510 miles 650 3.82 
510 to 520 miles .655 8.81 
520 to 530 miles 660 3.81 
530 to 540 miles.... 665 3.80 
40 to 550 miles.... 670 3.80 
The acts of the Dairymen’s league 


and producers are so open and above 
board and the prices stand so square- 
ly upon the facts of mere production 
costs that any investigation at that 
end is mere waste of time. However, 
nobody is disturbed because they rec- 
ognize that politics is back of these 
thrusts made at producers. Unfortu- 
nately, the city press in large part is 
as much in ignorance about milk costs 
as the city oflicials. The city press 
loves to dote upon the dear public. 
Their columns, both news and edito- 
rial, show neither facts nor real in- 
formation as to the true problem. 
Naturally, the daily papers want to 
keep the price to consumers as low as 
possible and they consider it none of 
their. problem whether a _ producer 
gets enough to meet costs or not. It 
used to be that these exaggerated ap- 
peals accomplished the results. It did, 
until dairy cows were sent to the 
slaughtering pens and dairy farmers 
changed to a more profitable business. 

The shortage of milk today and 
the high price are due more to this 
policy of ignorance than to any one 
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single thing. City public opinion de. 
pressed the dairy farmer and drove 
up the price of milk. Thus the roaq 
these advocates followed led in an ep. 
tirely different direction than they 
thought they were to take. They 
starved the goose .that was giving 
them the golden eggs. Even public 
opinion has things to learn. 


Cost of Milk Labor 

Readers will recall the controversy 
that has prevailed between milk dis- 
tributers and the food administration 
on the one hand, and dairy producers 
on the other hand, as to what dairy 
labor costs really are. The ad. 
ministration and distributers have con. 
tended that because farmers worked 
12 to 16 hours a day they were not en. 
titled to a high wage per hour 
people contended also that a much 
lower figure than 54 cents an hour, as 
called for by the dairy league 
ule, was all that needed to be charged 





food 


These 


sched- 


against milk in respect te its labor 
cost 

Director H. E. Babcock of the New 
York food commission has been coy 
ductings ome inquiries on this point 


He got the name, address and age »} 
every person on 342 farms who did 
any work with milk or dairy cattle o 
these farms. These figures were ob- 
tained from 40 counties from 342 farms 


and 6696 cows. November 12, IIS, 
was the date on which the investiga 
tion was made. The average of the 
working farm managers on 9 farms 


in 36 counties was 37.7 cents an hour 


Women were employed who were 
paid 28.8 cents an hour. Sons and 
daughters under 1S years of age on 


four farms averaged 22 cents an hour. 


Sons over 18S years of age on three 
farms averaged 52 cents an hour. As 
for day laborers, working on the dairy 


farm, these fell under several classes: 


Day laborers who worked for cash, 
laborers who worked by the month 
and were boarded, laborers who 


worked by the year, and who boarded 
themselves. The average for all of 
these farms and all of these types of 
laborers was 33 1-3 cents an hour. 

This investigation was so accurately 
made and also conducted by the state 
itself, that it becomes a document of 
special interest, and perhaps the 
best laborer figure that has ever been 
secured for farm work. 


Feeding for Profitable Yields 
[From Front Cover.] 

a concentrated feed containing quite a 
lot of carbohydrates and fat nutrients. 
This is why corn or corn meal is suci 
an excellent concentrate for steers, 
hogs and lambs. Because it is such an 
excellent fattening feed is one reason 
why feeding to dairy cows may be 
overdone. It is not, therefore, the 
kind of feed, but it is the quality and 
nature that influence yield. You, no 
doubt, have seen statemtnts to 
quantity of concentrates to be fed to 
dairy cows. There is a relationship, 
not because of breed but because ot 
quality of milk. 

The Jersey and Guernsey cows yield 
a milk higher in butter fat than the 
Holstein or Ayrshire, hence in propor- 
tion to milk yield a greater quantity 
of grain should be given the former 
than the latter. What is meant by 
rule, therefore, is suggested in the 
practice more or less universally fol- 
lowed now, of giving a pound of grain 
to each three pounds of milk yielded 
if the cow is a heavy yielding Jersey 
or Guernsey. If she is a light yielder 
or far along in lactation, one pound 


Is 





as 


of grain to each 3% pounds of milk 
yielded will suffice. On the _ other 
hand. If the cow is a Holstein oF 


Ayrshire, one pound of grain for each 
four pounds of milk yielded if the cow 
is a heavy yielder, and if she is a low 
yielder or far advanced in lactation, 
then a pound of grain to each 4!2 
pounds of milk yielded. Some Hol- 
steins yield a milk rather rich in but- 
ter fat, hence when such are 
yielding a great many pounds a day of 
this high quality milk, then a pound 
of grain to edch 314 pounds of milk 
may be profitable. 


cows 


The Milk Marketing Corporation has 


been launched in the Chicago —_ 
territory, 5000 milk producers eac? 


taking at least one share, value $50. 
This at once puts a large sum of 
money into the treasury for practical 
operations. There are 27 directors and 
the offices include Pres George Brow?, 
Sec D. L. Putnam, Treas W. H. Reesé 
The executive committee intimates 
that the corporation will not under- 
take a retail milk marketing business 
in Chicago, but expects to be prepare 
to handle wholesale and brokerage 
business. It would also purchase dairy 
feds in large quantities for direct sal? 
to the membership. 





















































Soon after the great war started our 
Company made a decision about as follows: 
“Until this thing ends, and ends right, our 
place is in the service. Nothing else mat- 
ters much until it’s all over ‘Over There.’ ” 


_ So we went to it—shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive shells for our Allies and, later, for 
the U.S. A. Eighty per cent of our manu- 
facturing energies were concentrated on day 
and night war work. 


But during all this time every atom of 
the inventive genius that had made the 
“United States” separator highly efficient 
was working to make it infinitely better. 





Winning 100% Efficiency While 
80% on War Work 


We have won our goal. Important re- 
finements and improvements were accom- 
plished. In the past eighteen months the 
Government has issued to us no less than 
seven exclusive patents. 


There can be but one answer — the 
United States Disc Separator will sell and 
stay sold wherever dairy cows are raised for 
profit. Such sweeping points of merit can- 
not fail of recognition. 


The “United States” has changed—for 
the better. Our peace-time job will be to 
keep this machine so efficient that when a 
better separator is made, it will be a 
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DISC SEPARATO 
— 


Things You'll Notice Every Day You Own a “United States” 


Get these three points fixed Now; others later 


FIRST—One - piece frame construction. Means 
long life—it is made to grow old gracefully. 


SECON D—Interchangeable discs that even a 
child can clean and reassemble with ease. 


THIRD—Low Crank Speed—larger sizes only 42 revolutions per 


minute means 20 to 30 per cent 


less energy to the operator. 


Find the ‘‘United States’’ dealer; let him demonstrate this wonderful machine point by point. 
Meantime, write for full descriptive literature. 


Vermont Farm Machine Company 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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Laying Contest at Storrs 
the previous competitions 
pen contains 10 


_ . 
Ege 
As in 
this, the eighth, each 


birds. The 1000 hens are distribute 
eographically as follows: Connecti- 
eut, 280; New York, 210; New Jersey, 
130: Massachusetts, 130; Rhode Island, 
ii: Canada, 60; Pennsylvania, 40; New 
Hampshire, 30; Illinois, Oregon and 
Washington, 20 each; Maine, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Nebraska and Cali- 
fornia, 10 each Classified by breeds 
there are FOO White Leghorns, 150 
Barred Rocks, 100 White Wyandottes, 
1) Rhode Island Reds, 60 White 
Rocks, 30 Buff Wyandottes, 20 Rhode 
Island Whites, and 10 each of Buff 


Rocks, Oregons, Black Rhinelanders 
and Blue Andalusians 

In the third week of the 
test at Storrs the 1000 birds produced 
a total which is laying at 
the rate of 13.6%. This total is 251 eggs 
greater than for the preceding week, 
but is still somewhat short of the cor- 
responding week last year. In the 
present competition the pens are 
equally divided between Leghorns and 


laving con. 


of 952 eggs, 


heavier breeds. This makes it an 
easy matter to compare the light and 
heavy breeds with respect to their rate 
of laving. Of the total {2 eggs, less 
than 40% were produced by the s0v0 
birds classified as heavy; while the 500 
White Leghorns laid a total of 575 
eges, or a little more than an egg per 
bird. There are still 23 pens which 
have failed to produce an egg in the 
three weeks they have been at Storrs. 


Improper Feeding 


that seem 


What can I do for pullets 
to be crop-bound? I have lost three 
and several are ailing Their crops are 
very large and they have not eaten 
much for the last week Two lost the 
use of their legs.—[S. 5. W. 

Crop-bound is evidently the result 
in this case rather than the cause. 


This is apparently a case of where the 
feeding system has not been right and 
moldy or an improper ration 
have caused a disorder of the digestive 


foods 


tract, with ultimate lodging of food in 
the crop. As first aid, pour a little 
sweet oil down the throat of the af- 
fected birds and knead the crop until 
the lodged material is removed Then 
feed a balanced ration This might be 
as follows: A dry mash composed of 
equal parts wheat bran, corn meal, 
ground oats and flour middlings with 


a half part each of beef scrap and fish 


fish scrap is 


scrap. If the half part of 

not available, use one part of beef 
scrap. Use a scratch grain ration of 
equal parts wheat and cracked corn, 
or if wheat is not available, use 


cracked corn, oats and barley in equal 
,parts. The dry mash is given in hop- 
pers continuously available for the 
fowls while the scratch grain is fed a 
fifth part in the morning and the re- 
mainder late in the afternoon, in a 
deep litter. Never allow the grain to 
accumulate or become moldy in the 
litter Green feed, such as mangels 
and cabbages supplement this feeding 
water and shell should 
the fowls 


while 


before 


“method, 
always be 


What Cana Hen Earn? 


Can SOO hens return a profit of 
S1000) in one year? Roy E. Jones, 
poultry specialist for the Connecticut 
college, insists that it can be done in 


that state. To prove it he is planning 


to work with four clubs of boys and 
girls during the next year. If the boys 
ind girls can make poultry pay, Prof 
Jones believes there will be no grounds 

ft on which to dispute t he S 
claim as a protitable in stment 

The plan » interest a club of at 
le t 10 boy t irls in poultr i 

ns It will know! is the S1000 
poultry club The 10 members must 
own a total of at least 500, and not 
more than ™) hens, although there is 
no provision to the way the num- 
ber is to be distributed among the 
club members. The children will be 


expected to handle their flocks under 
the direction of the poultry specialist. 

There will be not more than four of 
the clubs in the state and not more 
than one in any county. The project 
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is limited to four clubs because it will 
be impossible to give proper direction 
to a larger number. The clubs will 
meet once each month and will be 
under the direction of a local leader. 
Mr Jones expects to attend the club 
meetings and to keep closely in touch 
with the work. The children will be 
expected to keep cost accounts and to 
bring their figures of expenses and 
sales to each meeting. 

The project will be 
co-operation with A. J. 


earried out in 
Brundage, 


state club leader. Mr Brundage has 
already made considerable headway 
in the organization of these clubs. 
The experiment promises to develop 


some interesting facts concerning the 
cost. of producing under farm 
conditions in Connecticut. 


eges 


Western Beeves Command Pre- 
mium Over the East 


Top price of beef cattle at Boston, 
quoted in American Agriculturist, is 
$15, at New York $17.50, at Chicago 
$19.75, Why the difference?—[F., Prov- 
idence. 


A number of things enter into the 
answer to your question. Chicago is 
is in the heart of the beef-producing 


section of the country, and the best 
bullocks in the world are finished in 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, ete. It is the 


center, not only of the packing indus- 
try, which buys live cattle and slaugh. 
ters and handles these in the way of 
dressed meat, but also headquarters 
for a great many brokers who want 
the very best beef possible, irrespec- 
tive of ultimate price to consumer; 
for use in the high class hotels, clubs, 
restaurants and private family trade 
in New York and other eastern cities, 
Fancy Price for Fancy Beef 

As a result extra pains are taken by 
and who have been 
in the business for a generation to 
turn out just the kind of Shorthorn, 
Hereford or Angus steers wanted by 
this buyers and consumers. 
Chicago concentration (with 
Kansas City perhaps a close second) 
of fancy steers which actually com- 
mand these prices. They may be 
butchered by Swift or Armour and the 


breeders feeders, 


class of 
has the 


earecases sent in refrigerator cars to 
New York and Boston. Or some of 
this high class beef may be shipped 


alive to the two or three packing con- 
cerns in the Jersey City territory and 
there fitted for the butcher's block. 

Whichever way you figure it Chi- 
cago top cattle prices are usually head 
and shoulders above anything else. 
Now for New York—a fair number of 
prime beeves, originating mostly inethe 
corn belt of the middle west, dilter 
through the stock yards at Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo and evenually reach New 
York city or its environs, yet they 
rarely sell on the open market, being 
simply consigned to butchers. Going 
a step further, New York city each 
week gets a few high class beeves fat- 
tened in Pennsylvania or West Vir- 
ginia under ideal conditions which 
bring small prices as quoted in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist each week. 





Distinguishing the Breeders—A 
study of the flock during the coming 
few weeks will usually show up what 
are desirable to .separate as 
breeders for the coming season. Of 
course, if there are enough good 
breeding hens reserved from last sea- 
son’s pullets, closer study will not be 
necessary. If, however, more hatching 


birds 


eggs will be required than the year- 
old hens will be able to supply, it will 
be necessary to select a breeding pen 


of the best pullet 
Give Pullets Attention—Last spring’s 
pullets should now be laying regular- 
They need regular. attention. 
[The hoppers should be kept well 
upplied with fresh water each day. 
The hens and pullets are best housed 
in separate pens, as it is impossible to 
do justice to both when they are run- 
ning together. 





Restrictions some time ago placed 
on the use of tin in the manufacture 
of food containers have been removed. 
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OU can make each member of 
your family happy this Christmas 
with a pair of “Ball-Band” Rubber 
Boots, Overshoes or Rubbers. They're 
strong,durable, well-fitting. They make 
welcome and sensible gifts. 


Look for the Red Ball when you buy. It marks 
the boots, arctics and light-weight rubbers worn 
by ten million people and sold by sixty thousand 
dealers. You are assured of the lowest cost per 
day's wear when you buy “Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Company 
300 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
“ The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


If your dealeris not able to supply you 
promptly with the particular type of 

Ball-Band’’ Boots or Arctics you desire, 
we can only ask you to be patient. 
Many of our boys in France are wearing 

Ball-Band’’ Rubber Boots and Arctics. 
Meantime we are doing our utmost to 
supply, as quickly and as fully as pos- 
sible, the wants of ““Ball-Band”’ wearers 
athome. 




































Write for our Illustrated Circular 
“SHIP EGGS WITHOUT BREAKING” 
Tells how to get more for your selected eggs. 
Diamond Box Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


















































Get 
more eggs 


This is the slacker season 
forhens. Theyneed boost- 
ing. Give them Dr. Le- 
Gear’s Poultry Powder. It 
will tone up their systems, 
put more of the feed into flesh, 
and stimulate the egg-producing organs. 


N 
I Guarantee Better Layers 
if you use my Poultry Powder, because I know that it con- 
tains the best scientific ingredients to condition hens and 
make them lay. It is my own prescription, from 26 years 
actual experience as a poultry raiser and Veterinari- 
an. Thousands of poultry raisers have proved that hens 
given my Poultry Powder day more eggs. 


You Pay For Results Only. 


Get a package of my Poultry Powder from your dealer today. 
and use it according to directions. If it fails to do all that i 
claim for it, I authorize the dealer 
to refund your money. 


FREE SAMPLE — Ask Your Dealer. 


Dr. LeGear’s Remedies are sold by 
40,000 of the best dealers=never by 
pecdiem, Ask your dealer today for 
betal free sample package of Dr. 
LeGear’s Stock Powders or Dr. 
Gear’s Poultry Powder, and get a free 
of Dr. LeGear’s Stock and Poul- 
try Book. If your dealer hasn't the 
samples and books, ask him to write us 
for them. We willsupply him promptly. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co, 
751 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Feeding Hogs Garbage 

J. As SIMMS, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

Very little data is to be had on this 
subject, but there is no doubt garbage 
“as. be fed very profitably. Syracuse 
university has fed garbage for six 
years With pronounced success, In an 
expt riment lasting from November, 
1916, to January, 1917,. garbage fed 
hogs produced pork at a cost of less 
than 5 cents per pound. This paid 
for collecting the garbage, care of 
hogs, additional feed and interest, and 
depreciation on all equipment used. 
One garbage feeder has reported a 
yearly profit almost equal to his capi- 
tal invested. 

Some of the best feeders today 
are getting most’ excellent results 
from garbage feeding. Losses from 
cholera may be almost, if not entirely, 
eliminated by the use of the simul- 
taneous treatment for cholera. When 
supplemented with a small amount of 
oil meal or other laxative feed, very 
little constipation is seen. Acute gas- 
tritis is greatly reduced through col- 
lecting the garbage daily, feeding on 
concrete floors or in metal troughs, 
and cleaning the floors or troughs be- 
fore each feeding. The refuse left 
after each feeding should be carted 
away with the manure and spread on 
land to be tilled, as it has considerable 
value as a fertilizer. Smaller losses 
occur, especially from tuberculosis, 
where cooked garbage is fed. 

Care should always be taken to ex- 
clude all soap, cleaning powders and 
soapy dishwater. These are very irri- 
tating to the mucus lining of the 
stomach and intestines and are sure 
to cause trouble when given in any 
large quantity. Chicken and fish en- 
tails should be excluded. Decay- 


ing vegetables or meats are apt to 
poison any animal and should be care- 
fully excluded. Broken china or glass- 
ware may cause death if eaten with 
the food. 


General Recommendations 


In feeding garbage no set rules as 
to the amount to be given can be fol- 
lowed. All that the hogs will clean up 
well should be fed. The animals should 
be gradually brought up to a full feed 
as serious digestive disturbances may 

sult if they are put on a full feed 
suddenly. With young pigs this danger 


is greater than with grown hogs. 
Where possible it is advisable to feed 
twice daily rather than once. 


The quantity of waste produced in 
ried town or city varies widely in dif- 
ferent years and different seasons of 
the same year. The number of hogs 
a pt “should be increased or decreased 
with the supply of garbage. A little 
experience soon enables one to esti- 
mate the approximate number which 
may be kept. 

The best quality of pork is not pro- 
duced by garbage. For this reason it 
is usually advisable to feed on a grain 
ration for four or five weeks before 
slaughtering. 


Tt will be recalled tnat a few weeks 
ago shoes were singled out for govern- 
ment price restriction. This ban is now 
off; yet manufacturers are asked to 
conserve as to styles, and thus co- 
operate with the general purpose of 


conservation of material still need- 
ed by the government. It is ex- 
pected in trade circles that present 


stocks of hides, leather, étc, will soon 
be released for use in the ordinary 
course of manufacture. An undertone 
of easiness prevails in the hide market. 


arming in Belgium was so profit- 
able before the war that rural popu- 
lation gained faster than urban. It 
was the only modern nation in which 
more people sought country than 
town. It had 720,000 farms, , mostly 
hot over three acres in extent, 25 acres 
being a big ranch there and consisting 
; ny seattered parcels. One-third 
of the farmers are owners with small 
mortgages, the rest being tenants. The 
women work in the field and barn as 
much as the men. The Belgian is at 
fNeart a farmer and the farm family 
bes ill its work without hired help. 
‘he land was worth $250 to $500 an 
before the war, averaging about 

The yearly rental paid by ten- 
vas about 3% upon the land’s 

So intense is the farming that 
were 95 persons per square mile 
1 iltivated land. It would be fine 
'' a lot of these intensive farmers 
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Tells how to plan and 
equip a Dairy Barn 


Barn Planning Service Mili 
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* DO MENS WORK- 
With James Equipment 


In the barns that are James Equipped the 


task is not too great for children’s strength; for 
James Equipment makes barn work easy. The light 
running James Carriers make chore time almost play time, 
turning a disagreeable, dirty task into a near-pleasure. 

The James Carrier makes a boy’s job of what used to be shirked 
by all—an investment paying a profit of 25% a year in labor saved. 

The James Feed Truck or Feed Carrier saves much walking to 
and from feed rooms—makes unnecessary the lifting of heavy baskets. 


James Drinking Cups not only save easier the care of animals in the barn. 
time—cows have fresh water before It explains the easy way of putting up 
them day and night—butthey doaway carriers, erecting stalls and pens, and 
with the nuisance of tending bothers attaching drinking cups. 
some tank heaters in blizzardy weather; It tells about the James barn plan 
save fuel expense; increase milk yields. service; the James barn experts who 

Drinking cups earn 200% and more know what not to do as well as what 
@ year on their cost, to do in planning convenient, money 

And so with other James Equipment saving barns, 

—Stalls, stanchions, scrapers, steel pens Their advice on barn planning, venti- 
for cows, calves and buils, ventilators, lation and other barn problems is free. 
bull staffs and swinging cranes, No charge for floor plans. 

The 320- page book “The James-Way” Let James Equipment solve your 
tells all about these James inventions laborproblem. Mail the coupon now— 
that save labor, increase milk yields, get full details of how you can cut barn 
promote betters cow health, make work in half and make more milk. 


James Mf. Et-Atkinson Wis 












miora.N. WY. 
Labor Saving Bias Eeuipment 






°° a © cemee © cee © eee ~ am © Gabe eae E> came te Oameep 
Send free book on barn planning, ventilation and t 
equipment, Also James Barn Magazine (iree), > 
sneccoaces cows. I hope to build r del | 
about...... ee. Am interested in Stalls (),Stanchions(), } 
LJ 





Carriers (), Drinking Cups ( ), Ventilators (), Steel Pens ( ). 
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EASY TO ERECT 


That the Unadilla Silo presents no building prob- 
yo is proved again and again. Its simple parts 
~~ uickly and easily. Any handy man 

Sith ¢ aid of boy or woman can erect a Unadilla. 
Either conjenl or gambrel roof (with extra silage 
space) comes as regular equipment. The price of 
a Una gy is ‘practically all 









































re No special, costly 
ir a needed. Heed 
the government’s advice, 
wee early. Send ep for 
p catalog, prices an ency 

"Y’ pent Ofer Aidvene Box 
UNADILLA 
rt SILO CO. 
= Unadilla, N. Y. 

- or 
— Des Moines, Ia, 
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KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


Start Easy in nany weather. Pull stead 


Me overload. All si 
and styles. 134 H- Sr to 22 H-P. 90 Days’ teen 
Money Back Guarantee. 








“Prompt shipment. 


ee for present money saving 
Low Prices Mixes and Free Book, telling 


all you you want to Eadw one about engines. Write 


OTTAWA MFE. CO. ae tic 

















Fistula “i 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated -aueh at year ar With 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


No experience necessary; easy and simple; just a lit- 
tle attention every fifth day, Price $2.50 & 
refunded If is 





MINERAL"? 
. HEAVE 3s 









Valuable for its information upon diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write today. 


Fleming Bros., ‘Chemists Tpréey Chicago, il 








= Package 


guaranteed to give 
Sold on safistaction or 


anes fs Factig suticea } When you 
Y || want a book 


AGENTS 4 UPostpald on receipt of price A¥g 

WANTEDE__F# Write for descriptive booklet 43 
on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 


MINERAL REAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 
SAVE MONEY ing, Live Stock Raising or any 


SILO by buying NOW other subject pertaining to Farm- 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
ate deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Get 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 
\ Five- a extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense. 
Th Window Free. 
|} Buy Now—Ship Bon—Pey Now 
i Save ‘aoe om: ay 
ii LOB 0 CO. 
, 6-16 Ph st, ~ N. Y. 

























We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALoGc Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containinz detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 


4] \\Ns 





































(broken or not). We pay 
up to $35.00 per set, also 
rices Bridges, Crowns, Watches, Diamon Old 
ver po’ Platinum. Send NOW and receive CASH 
by return mail, your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory. 










Would emigrate to the United States. 


Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept.53 2007 8. 5th St. .Phil 























































This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Peace and Commodity Values 

“inancial circles are much perturbed 
over the rapid strides made in the 
cuncellation of government contracts, 
these upward of two billion dollars 
during the first fortnight of the armis- 
tice, and new cancellations announced 
every day. It is feared there will be 
serious derangement in business and 
libor cireles unless the government 
follows great care in this regard. Very 
large numbers of workers have been 
and will be thown out of employment, 
ome of these highly specialized. It 
will take time to re-organiZe manu- 


facturing plants from a war basis to a 
peuce basis The keenest minds are 
conferring as to the best method of 
tidinge over the transition period be- 
tween war conditiol ind peace con- 
a ] 
\ t ¢ ct t Ww e& upon t 
pl ( rm comrt t nnot be 
W Ve t n rt t 
‘ ot N niber i ‘ t 
ti v eal pr rit r ow 
I t or i I vi 
t 1 relat ly 
} t oreign d 
? f ni if 
I d re Ilia 
i price oO ord Official 
ver wisely endeavoring to see to 
it that retailers do not profiteer un- 
rly. If-labor released from war mu- 
nitions is to remain idle for a time, 
t! i something which must be 
reckoned witl in eonsidering food 
prices, 
In announcing his resignation as 


ecretary of the treasury and director- 
general of the railroads, Mr McAdoo 


expressed belief that as the soldiers 
return home they will be absorbed by 
industry and that there will be plenty 
of employment, due to enlargement of 
t! country’s industries, as a whole 
tle added that the government will be 
obliged to appeal to the people for 
further subscriptions to loans and 
urged that wasteful expenditure be 
prevented Announcement was made 
that 900,000,000 is to be expended be- 
fore the close of 11! in railroad im- 
provement, this quite exclusive of ad- 
ditional equipment in the way of loco- 
motives and irs, contracts for up- 
ward of 570 million dollars John D, 
Ryan has also resigned his position as 
second assistant secetary of war and 


director of aircraft production, and 
will return to private life 

While there are hints of reduction 
in the price of copper the big mining 
concerns report mounting cost of pro- 


duction. crne of these has just 
stated that costs advanced 3 cents a 
pound in the past three months to the 
highest point in the history of the 
company; in normal times S cents a 


pound producing cost, now nearly 21 
c@ms. The major part of these exces- 
sive costs are found in the very high 
wages paid operatives in the copper 
— and refineries. All of this has 

earing upon the cost of farm ma- 
chimery, as copper very largely enters 
therein The government fixed price 
on topper is 26eents a pound 


its 








Building Operations Ahcad 


Einseed oil prices, although still 
high, have shown a slight tendency 
toward decline Flaxseed, the source 


of the oil, has been very high for many 
months, due partly to short crops and 


partiv to inability of Argentina and 
Russia, normally big producers of 
seed, to put their usual supplies into 
crushing mills of the United States and 
Europe Domestic mills depend most- 
ly “upon home-grown and Argentine 
seg! together with a substantial quan- 
tity ‘& wn a " western Can- | 
ada. Latt Americ lax crops ha 
Dee . and war cor tio I 
uyet tl istry broad TI 
do t r » wil e much better tl 
n ! o elo lf-year average, 
mal | ‘ movi to market rather 
terial increass n building 
op tions is anticipated for the com- 
ing spring and summer, which will 
ced for enormous quantities of linseed 
o pnd other paint material. This 


le ‘ the ituation very interesting. 
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Looking 
Forward 








Should Argentina be enabled to move 


markets for flax- 


level, $3.75 to $4.05 a bushel. 
this with the very low level of a dozen 


the Dakotas and Minnesota at 85 
cents to $l a bushel. The present car- 
lot price of raw linseed oil 
is around $1.75 a gallon. 


Easing Up War Restrictions 
Rapid progress is being made in un- 


long in vague, as pointed out in these 


columns last week. It is the policy of 


as seems wise restrictions and 


Many of the processesof the 


line been reversed, and in many indus- 
tries modified as already announced in 
these pages the last week or two. 
For example, it is no longer neces- 
sary to secure permits for construct- 
ing farm or ranch buildings no matter 
how large in size; similarly all plants 


storing foodstuffs and feed; and the 


building of public structures such as 
churches, schools, also highways. Lim- 
itations are very largely removed on 
the production of such building mate- 
rials as brick, cement, lime, tile and 
lumber. Lime and erushed limestone 
in any form may be used for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Ban Of White Bread—The food 
1dministration has just announced 
that all regulations requiring the use 
of wheat substitutes in baking are 
suspended. Henceforth such. grains 
as corn, barley and perhaps rye are 
to be considered primarily more as 
animal feeds; and this not losing 
sight for a moment of their great 
value as human food. The United 
States grain corporation is making 
plans for the purchase of substitutes 
which do not find ready sale by the 
millers, dealers or bakers; all this is 
a direct result of the armistice. 


Slowing Down of the War Orders is 
keenly felt by some of the automobile 
manufacturers. One of these recently 
passed its first preferred dividend of 
1%%, announcing that it had been 
utilizing more than S0O% of its capacity 
in war work and therefore carrying 
a substantial inventory of raw mate- 
rials; just now meeting readjustment 





American Agriculturist, December 7, 191s 
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and a conversion of its’manufacturing 
facilities from a war basis to a peac: 
basis. One of the leading manufactur. 
ers of automobiles announces a price 
reduction of $300, this following ay 
thorization from Washington that au- 
tomobile production will be curtailed 
only 25%. Another medium-price car 
it is announced will reduce its figur: 
S100. An unconfirmed report indicat: 

that the Atlantic has been crossed bb, 
airplanes, although information kept 
seeret during the war. In aircraft pro 
duction it is announced that hundred 

of airplanes are piled up on Atlant 

ports unable to get space on outgoing 
ships. The leading airplane corpora- 
tion has within a few days discharged 
4000 employees, due to the cancellation 
by the government of contracts 
amounting to $75,000,000. 


A Fish Story—Salmon worth $7,000, 
000 has been recently bought by the 
government. 





Restrictions of the fuel administra- 
tion dating away baek to last April on 
the manufacture of clay products and 
cement are greatly modified. The new 
order reduces the percentage of cur- 
tailment one-half in every case. This 
will loosen up immediately the pro 
duction of building material, cement, 
tile, etc. 





Soldier’s Property 
Can a mortgage on real estate be forv- 
closed if the owner of the property ts ) 
the army?—[F. D., Massachusetts. 
If it was given before March \, 
1918S, it cannot be done without t! 
consent of the court. 
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The La Crosse 
Tractor Means 
a Happy Farmer 





aCrosse 


Happy Farmer 
TRACTOR 


AS you stand beside the La Crosse Tractor, every working 
part of it is right under your hands where you can reach 
it easily, Step into the driver’s seat—and you are ready to do any power 
farming job as simply as you would run your automobile. There are no 
difficult adjustments to make—no out-of-the-way places to get at. From 
where you sit you can operate the implements as well as the tractor 


single-handed. 


You need a tractor for the amount of work it will do quickly. Because 
of its simplicity, the La Crosse is the tractor you can depend on to do the work 
you want in good time and without delays, It is as simple as it is powerful. 


The Simple Three Plow Tractor 


The simplicity of the La Crosse Tractor 
is the result of the experience and genius of 
the men who designed it. From che entire 
automobile, tractor, vehicle and farm im- 
plement field, the highest type of men have 
been chosen for La Crosse engineers. When 
you buy a La Crosse Tractor, you secure 
the finished product of the best brains in 
the tractor world. 


The La Crosse is the successful three 
plow kerosene burning tractor. Its simple 
twin cylinder engine with the six inch bore 
and seven inch stroke delivers most power 
per gallon of fuel. 

The La Crosse is the tractor which is 
easy to handle. It turns within a space of 
9 feet and is self-guiding in the furrow. 


La Crosse Tractor Implements 


Like the La Crosse Tractor, La Crosse 
Implements are designed and built to do 
their work most economically and easily. 
All of them can be handled by the use of 
a rope from the driver's seat on the tractor. 


See the La 


The La Crosse Tractor offers you 12-24 
horsepower for $1150 —full three plow 


capacity, with guaranteed drawbar pull of 


2000 pounds and 24 belt horsepower. It is 
famous the country over as the tractor with 
“most power for the money”. 





Ask your dealer to show you La Crosse 
Tractor Plows—both moldboard and disk— 
the La Crosse special Tractor Disk Harrow 
and the La Crosse Automatic power-lift 
and power-pressure Grain Drill. 


Crosse Now 


Now is not a bit too soon to see the La 
Crosse dealer near you and have him place 
your order for Spring delivery. Write us 
today for his name, as well as that of the 
district distributor, who will make arrange- 
ments for you to see the™next outdoor 
demonstration. 
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Prevent Radiator from Freezing 
I have a Saxon car. Can you tell me 
if | can use light cylinder oil and kero- 
equal parts, in the radiator for 
cooling Without any danger of fire? Al- 
cohol and water does not seem to give 
yery good satisfaction.—[Lewis Weis. 
Aleohol in certain proportions is 
to use in the radiator of a car as 


sent 


PED & 
non-freezing solution. Although 
alcohol is quite expensive and we are 
encouraged to use other materials, yet 
there is not substitute that answers 
the purpose at much less cost. 

No material should be used in the 
cooling system which will injure the. 


metal of the engine, or any of the rub- 
per connecfions. Chemically pure cal- 
cium chloride can be used. When pur- 
chasing this, ask your druggist to give 
you ealecium chloride that does not 
contain any acid. The recommended 
amount is 6% pounds of calcium chlo- 
ride to 5144 gallons of water. This so- 
lution will prevent freezing to a tem- 
perature of 5 degrees below zero. 
Double this amount, or 15 pounds, will 
ive you protection against 20 below 
This calcium chloride will not 
evaporate. In using it, it is best to 
clean the radiator thoroughly by put- 
t in one pound of ordinary washing 
soda, dissolved in water. Run the en- 
ine for a short time with this solution 
in the cooling system and then drain 
it und rinse it thoroughly with clean 
water, 

Some have recommended the use of 
in the cooling system. Of 
course, kerosene will not freeze and is 
tisfactory for a short time. I tried 
yn My own machine last winter and 
found that the liquid boils very easily, 
course, gives off a very dis- 


kerosene 


and, of 


agreeable odor. Kerosene also rots 
the rubber hose connections. In order 
to avoid this, it is desirable to take off 
the hose and shellac it on the inside. 
I used one-half gallon of alcohol and 
one-half gallon kerosene, but would 
not generally advise such a combina- 
tion. Although I do not believe that 
there is enough kerosene in this solu- 


tion to seriously affect the rubber, yet 
I would advise the use of alcohol, even 
though it may be more expensive. For 
temperatures that are not below zero, 
“0% aleohol, 20 below zero 40%. 


us¢ 





Hitch for Wagon. Train 

I want to hitch four or five ordinary 
farm wagons together for hauling sand 
and lime. Would it be best to leave the 
long tongue in, as the sand would have 
to be hauled out of the pit with horses, 
and then attached to a tractor? Would it 
pay Pg hire some dump wagon?—{[J. 

A load of sand is very heavy, and 
an ordinary farm wagon is not de- 
signed to carry such a heavy load. 
Regular dump wagons, whieh are built 
stronger and designed to empty easily, 
are much better for your purpose. In 
order to get out of the pit with the 
dump wagon, could you not attach a 
long chain to the dump wagon and 
pull one out at a time with the trac- 
tor? If you are forced to use ordinary 
farm wagons, it will be necessary to 
provide a special hitch so that all in 
the train can be pulled directly by the 
tractor. Farm wagons are not strong 
enough so that they can be hitched 
from the rear axle of one of the tongue 
of the one following. 

In the accompanying illustration a 














will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
ta department about farm tractors, gas 
—a@ engines, all farm machinery, farm 
' buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private ietter is desired. 


main draw chain connects all wagons 
to the tractor. The wagons are pro- 
vided with a special tongue to which 
is fastened a_ short-tongue draw 
chain that can be attached to the main 
draw chain. The tongue is also shorter 
than regular tongue and is equipped 
with a guide that slips over what is 


called a guide horn, fastened to the 
rear axle of the wagon leading. This 


guide horn is also made up to act as a 
bumper. Then there is a short chain 


attached to the reach to keep main 
draw chain from dragging. With this 


arrangement as many wagons can be 
attached to the tractor as it will pull. 


Meaning of Electric Terms 

Please explain_the meaning of terms 
—voits, amperes and watts, used in 
connection with rating of farm electric 
lighting plants.—[M. A. C. 

A very simple way to gain an un- 
derstanding of electric terms is to 
compare them with the terms used 
with conducting water through pip2s. 
In a water ‘pressure system, water is 
maintained in the pipes at a certain 





pressure and if the faucet is open, 
it will flow out at a certain rate, 
depending upon the size of the 


The resistance 
compared 
pipes. The 
higher in 


opening of the faucet. 
in electric current can be 
with resistance in water 
resistance is very much 
small pipes, also in small wires than 
in large pipes or large wire. There- 
fore, to push through a certain cur- 
rent in a small wire, it is necessary to 
carry high voltage. Voltage, in other 
words, is equal to pressure in liquids. 

In the electric system the current 
stands in the wires at a certain elec- 
trical pressure called volts. If the 
switch is closed the current flows out 
at a rate which is measured in am- 
peres. Watts is the term used for 
measurement of electrical power, be- 
ing the product of a volt and ampere. 
A kilowatt is 1000 watts; 746 watts are 
equal to one horse power. 





Service Schools for Instruction § in 
operating tractors are being conducted 
this winter by manufacturers and resi- 
dent dealers. Any one can learn a lot 
at such institutes. Better yet, if pos- 
sible, take a fuil course of several 
weeks in some of the special schools 
and college classes in tractioneering. 
For those who cannot attend any 
tractor school, some manufacturers 
offer a free correspondence course by 
mail. One must know his tractor to 
get the best results, just as one needs 
to master auto or truck for complete 
satisfaction. 


I am writing to commend your edi- 
torial of November 9, addressed to 
Herbert Hoover. I am disgusted with 
the way the Food administration has 
muddled things. I am disgusted also 
with the way the politicians are stand- 
ing the stolid south in discrimination 
against the farms of the north. I am 
from a war ancestry of three genera- 
tions. My father served through the 
Mexican and civil war; therefore my 
own patriotism cannot be questioned. 
I think people down at Washington 
will wake up to the way people are 
thinking. Go on with your great work. 
Hew to the line and let the chips fly 
where they may.—TI[V. C. Stiers, Lick- 
ing County, O. 




















Dependable Economical Powe. 
Under All Conditions 
















ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Whether your soil is hardpan, black-wax, timothy sod, gumbo or just 
loam, the Waterloo Boy Kerosene Burning Tractor has the necessary 
power to farm it. Our thousands of satisfied users alli over the United 
States have given this tractor rigid tryouts in every possible soil condition, 


and the Waterloo Boy has always pulled through with a record. 
Perfect Lubrication Necessary to 


| Efficient Work and Long Life 


} The teeth of friction get busy quicker on a tractor than on other machines, because 
of the trying circumstances under which it must work. No matter how well your 
machine is built, it can not do good work unless the lubricating system is right. 














































The Waterloo Boy is equipped with the well known circulating splash 
of | bricati i high class auto- 





and pump syst n which is employed on 


g lly. a oil flow between 
all friction points. With dust-proof gears and bearings, it prevents wear, 
i i th, steady work. 















increases power, keeps down repair exp 
High quality material and workmanship throughout guar 


Write us for illustrated catalog showing many photographic 
views with letters from users, also details of construction. 


JOHN DEERE 
6102 W. 3rd Ave., Moline, Illinois: 
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Patented Inbuilt Kerosene Manifold—Makes All 
of the Kerosene Count Fully 
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NE- ILL. 
THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 




















Method of Hitching Wagons to Tractors 









































Europe is hungry. How 

hungry, well-fed Americans 

can scarcely realize. Your oppor- 
tunity is at hand. The foreign demand for your crops will 
be great for years to come. But you men on the farms of 
America can grow enough food for export only by taking 
extra care with your seed beds. 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrows 
Make Perfect Seed Beds ; 


They cleave the soil easily, turning, pulverizing and leveling it. 


“The Coulters Do the Work.” ‘They cut up sod and trash, and 
compact the lower soil, yet leave a protective mutch on top. Every 
“Acme” has a comfortable seat—no more weary plodding over 
soft ground. And there’s a size to suit your farm, big or little. 
Our largest ‘size hitched to a tractor does the best job of fitting 
you’ve ever seen. 
See the “Acme” line at your dealer’s. 
He should have a stock on hand. But 
you need our latest catalog, which 
tells how to make perfect seed beds. 
Send for it today; also ask for special 
circular on the “Acme” Disc Harrow. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
120 Elm Street 
Millington, N. J. 




















POWERFUL AIR GUN 

AND 500 BUCK SHOTS 

Big 81-inch lever-action rifle, fine walnut stock, free for 
selling 25 beautiful Pictures or pkes. Post Cards at 10c. 


Order your chcice. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 5G1 CHICAGO 








DRILLING 
WELL *Pavs> WELL 
Own a macbine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 


= for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent bhiw- 
M outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
fy Thousands sold. Details free. ents wante 

py” _Amer.Accessories Co., Dept 212Cincinnati 
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TULLE LECCE WN 


Storing Roots and Vegetables 

















If readers have never tried pitting, 
vr out of door winter storage for ve¢ 
eta the have not known how 
( le freshne can be carried 

+p in 
Betog ey Pic out a ot 
a os | drains nd 
( I il it 1 
! ’ l round 
hole for small 
quantities and a 
long rectang 
} pace for 
uantifi 
\ fe 1 will 
ie to m é 
long pa or 
n \ imour 
( | to }! 
t I di rie 
it. 1 cor oF : Phe pi 
ial be cone- 
d before coverin ind if the ex 
cavation is much wid than 4% feet 
he pile will be high out of ground, 
nd ore difficult to protect against 
frost, and if dug deep in the ground 
at ueze will be difficult 

There will be some satisfaction if 
straw or dry leaves are covered over 
the bottom of the pit, but of no value 


Cover first 


keep them clean 


in keeping the vegetables 
with enough straw to 
igainst the first thin covering of dirt, 


then cover with straw enough to form 


pressed muss 6 inches deep when 


covered with about 6 inches of dirt. 
T) imount of dirt taken out around 
t! pit to mod ad which 
ho he j t below the he m of the 
pit Wil u tly t ering en } 
Tl root r con p hed rain 
water 1 keep ‘ w ary No 
mor pel t ! t pace can bé 
mad than tl I of dry traw, 
i Lit ha Ww derfu r to hold 
the heat comir uy} fro. the earth 
beneath The tre ound the e 
} uld have water « t nthe ] - 
est lé I have buried ets and po- 
tuto withe lo for gt 1 many 
veut and 1 ed po tl plan 
is \ i} it hold | dor t 
until t it May 1 \l time } re 
wint« | rig! I ! od I 
eve in nort Ni Yor } 
pri ipl of rf 
nd vl n re ft ywed., 
Limit for Diversification 
i t oO \ I 
i! I ‘ ri ‘ t t ther 
n to rm ¢ ! t One 
i! ly red 
keep Vy, anot J i in- 
{ I I po ‘ ‘ yrmie 1 
cr I I n 1 t 
but hen t are combined on 
sing! rm there is such an overlap- 
pin hat kibor mt alw 3 om- 
ical emploves ind a proper dove- 
tafling i t mans job Milk ha been 
our be farm crop. T) local demand 


is*evond the upply, coms, nic a pe- 
cial trade for it there has been a fairly 


3 
good return. 


a part of our potato ticld was hard 
hit by the top trouble during the ex- 
tréme heat of July and another part 
was uffected by rot following the con- 
tinued September rains High cost of 
feeds has made the poultry busins 


unsatisfactory with us as elsewhere. 
Od@ts, wheat and hay were fairly good 
It has been a trying time, however, to 


get work done Heavy rains in the 
early part of the season and during 
September, the shortage and high cost 
of labor followed this fall by t} criti 
cal influenza, when whol. famil 
were down, has made the is t 
whole, a trying one. And et the 
losses, due to neglect, have been 
negligible. 

Iinprovements ar those ex that 
come along on eve! farm have been 
passed by. The r ending will soon 
give uS a nor 1 labor supply again, 
ind we may ea irplus which is 


never entirely an unmixed blessing.— 


li. EB, Cook. 


yDuring the war 145 American pas- 
senger and merchant vessels with 775 
lifes were lost throug! icts of the 
enemy 


é 


Plow Handle 
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Big Gain from Fertilizers 

H. E. Wettyen, county agent in Pas- 
county, N J, reports on an inter- 

fertilizer demonstration made 

Laauwe of his state. Mr 


esting 
by Aaron 
Laauwe used fertilizer on his corn this 
year. He plowed under an old piece 
of heavy sod, giving the entire field 
liberal application of cow manure. He 
then fertilized in the hill with a 3-10 
fertilizer at the rate of 275 pounds an 
acre, or about a handful to three hills 
on one-half of the field On the other 
half he used no fertilizer. 

Mr Wettyen says that he helped to 
husk out two representative shocks in 
each plot, and the following were the 
results obtained. The two shocks taken 


from the fertilized portion vielded 161 
pounds of car corn. The two shocks 
from the unfertilized portion yielded 
117 pounds of ear corn. This was a gain 
of 44 pounds as the result of fertilizer, 
or 22 pounds to the shock. Mr Wet- 
tven fiwured SO shocks to the acre, 
which would give a of 1760 
pounds, or 2 bushels to the acre. At 
$1.50 a bushel, the gain per acre is 
$37.50. The fertilizer cost $52 a ton, 
making that charge approximately $7 
an acre, and after deducting the fer- 
tilizer bill from the value of the corn 
gained, the grower had a profit of over 
S50 an acre. 

Mr Wettyen said the corn on the 
fertifzed plot was filled out better and 
was much more mature than that on 
the other plot. He says “that a little 
nitrogenous fertilizer in the hill helps 
to give the corn a good start, and some 
phosphoric acid is needed to balance up 
the nitrogen in the manure and help 
earlier ripening and better filling of 
Where manure is used or 
clover sod plowed under, acid phos- 
phate applied broadcast at the rate of 
HX) pounds per acre generally proves 
most protitable, though a little nitro 
enous fertilizer in the row may also 
help.” 


gain 


he grain. 


Oppose Land Scheme 
Pr, W. SESSIONS, EX-PRES N Y AGRI SOC 
In reference to cut-over lands for 


oldiers, as advocated by Sec Lane, 
will say I believe farmers and sol- 
lier re being exploited in ways that 
ire not desirable or practical. I have 
no doubt but that many of our sol- 
dier: who before joining the army 

d been uccustomed to indoor work, 
will | itate long before returning to 
indoor occupation; that many of them 
will think seriously of taking up work 
long agricultural lines I do not, 
however, believe that it will interest 
them, or that it would be fair to them 
to endeavor to place them in out-of- 


the-world locations. 
This great idea of obtaining blocks 
a t 


of land of “4) acres or more, which 
must be cleared, drained or irrigated, 
seems to me more of a political prop- 
esition than one of scientific econ- 


omics. It will, according to my 
mind, make opportunity for more 
“nork barrel” legislation along the 


line of our rivers and harbors bill. I 
believe that our federal government 
should encourages in every possible 
way along legitimate lines every re- 
turned soldier who desires to take up 
agricultural work,*but I believe there 
is ample opportunity for such assist- 
ance to be rendered along lines of as- 
sisting them to acquire farms in sec- 
tions already opened and developed 
that are not too remote from schools, 
churches and railroads, and social op- 
portunities. 

We have many good farms in New 
York which the owners have found it 
practically impossible to handle to ad- 
vantage because of Jack of labor, old 
age of the owners, or other good and 
ullicient reasons. Our returning sol- 
might be assisted in securing 
such farms. They, however, would 
not be part of 5000-acre tracts. There 

re also many practically abandoned 
or semi-abandoned farms which could 
be revived, and with proper labor and 
application made to become profit- 
situ- 


diers 






able. These farms would be 
ted near our big markets, as well as 
the schools and railroads. 


The government might better assist 
our returning soldiers to acquire some 
of these farms; help them along lines 
of credit, to secure stock, tools and 
machinery, and help them along prac- 
tical lines. I am very much opposed 
to the scheme suggested by Sec Lane 
and others. 
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What 15° 2. You ‘st Nation's Capital 


EMEMBER, it’s the plows, disks, drills, 


binders, ensilage cutters, feed grinders, 

threshers and the like that do your farm work. The 
tractor is useful only as it furnishes cheap, depend- 
able power for all the other machines. - 

That’s why we say, if you need a tractor, you can't make a 
mistake in buying an International kerosene tractor. 

We have had over 75 years’ experience with farm machines. 
We know the kind of power they require—all of them. For 
over twelve years we have sold tractors that supplied that 
We know from experience that the sizes and 
styles of tractors we sell today will work with the machines 
you depend upon for your success and prosperity. 
our tractors all operate successfully on cheap kerosene. 

When you buy an International kerosene tractor you buy | 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lacerporated) 





Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 

illustrated weekly review gives you a ciear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 






































And— 








with it the benefit of our long farm machine experience and 
all the advantages of dealing with a service organization 
which brings a well stocked branch house or a live, wide- 
awake retail dealer within telephone call of you. 
surprise you to know that an International tractor, plus these 
advantages, which no one else can give, costs you less per 
year of active service than any other tractor sold in anywhere 


It may 





‘ USA 













stamps or coi ring ou the Path- 
finder 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paperthat prints 
all the news of the worldand tells the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 268 year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; 
itcosts but$ia year. If you want to keep posted on whatis g 
onin the world, attheleast expense of time or money, this is your 





means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 


would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, tairly, briefly—here itis. Send ASe to showthat you mightlike sucha 


per, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 
he 15c does not repay us; weare glad te investin new friends. 


The Pathfinder, Box 46 , Washington, D.C. 














When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American A griculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Serious Menace to Corn Crop 


A new and serious pest attacking 
corn known as the corn borer is re- 
eeiving much attention, not only in 
New England where it has been most 
clearly identified, but elsewhere. This 
js the European corn borer, the most 
destructive enemy of maize which has 
r invaded the country. The federal 
, and state authori- 

very 
earnest 


eve 


ties are 
muck in 
in their purpose 
to stamp out the 
pest. Its presence 
is now mostly 
confined to east- 
ern Massachu- 
setts. If it should 
escape to the corn 
belt it undoubted. 
ly would become 
the most de- 
structive enemy 
corn has experi- 
enced in the 
United States, 
says the depart- 
ment of agricul- 
ture, because its 
capacities of in- 
flicting injury to 
the crop is almost 
limitless. The 
pest-and its work 
upon the corn- 
stalk and ear are 
here illustrated. 
Corn growers 
everywhere are 
urged to carefullv 
examine cornfields, stalks of corn and 
dried vegetation in such fields to de- 
termine whether the insect is present. 
Split the stalks open from end to end. 
If a slender, dirty white or pinkish, 
naked caterpillar about 4 inch long 
is discovered 














ON LEAF STALK 





communicate at 
once with your 
state entomolo- 
gist, experiment 
station or board 
of agriculture or 
write directly to 
the bureau of en- 
tomology at 
Washington. The 
parent of the 
European corn 
borer is a yellow- 
ish moth about 1 
inch across ex- 


panded wings. It 
lays its eggs upon 
the corn leaves or 
weeds or grass in 
or near the corn- 
fields. Marked 
evidences of this 
have been appar- 
ent in cornfields 
in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts in the 
season just closed. 
These eggs soon 
hatch and young 
caterpillars appear and begin feedingon 
nearby leaves. Later they drop to the 
unfolded flower heads of the corn and 
begin their work of destruction. They 
frequently bore in the tassel stem, de- 
vourng its internal portions to such an 














AFFECTED CORN EAR 


extent that the tassel will fall off. 
When larger the caterpillar attacks 
the main stalks at the base of the 


leaves, at times 25 insects attacking 

















Corn Borer Larva 


and Pupa 
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a single stalk of corn. After the ears 
have formed, these are promptly at- 
tacked and very seriously injured. 
Almost invariably the caterpillar is to 
be found within the stalk or other 
portions of the plant. When mature 


they pupate within 
Pa cl ™ the stalks; a new 
brood of moths 


emerge to lay eggs 


upon the corn, and 
thus the work of 
crop destruction is 
continued. Cater- 
pillars resulting 
from the summer 
brood of moths will 
live throughout the 
coming winter hid- 





} ; den within the 
i dead or dried 
' corn 


stalks of 
| stems of grass, etc. 

However, right now 

they may be easily 

destroyed by burn- 
ing such vegetation, while the latter is 
dry. It is important that all grasses 
and large leaves which have grown 
in and near cornfields be promptly 
burned. 


CATERPILLAR 





Root Tubercles—These are knot or 
wart-like substances that one finds on 


healthy clover or soy bean plants. 
They are formed only on those kinds 
of plants that botanists call legumes. 
Clovers, cowpeas, vetches, soy beans 
and alfalfa are all legumes. These tu- 
bercles are caused by tiny forms of 
life called bacteria or germs, They are 
the good fairies of the farmer. They 
take nitrogen out of the air and make 
it over and store it in the soil. 


Some Kinds of Celery turn white 
naturally. These are self-blanching 
kinds. Other kinds need to be bank- 
ed with earth in order to make the 
staiks white. This kind has the best 
and crispest stalks. 


Sap Movement is in all trees and 
plants. It is the general law of sap 
movement that the upper current 
from the roots passes through the 
woody portion of the trunk and that 
the current bearing food made by the 
leaves passes downward through the 
bark. 


Sec Baker intimated in a public let- 
ter that demobilization of soldiers 
should go on at the rate of 200,000 
weekly. “It is my earnest desire,” said 
Mr Baker, ‘‘to restore the soldiers to 
their homes and civil occupations and 
to cut down as speedily as possible ex- 
traordinary expenditures.” 3usiness 
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interests. urge a federal arbitration 
board with power which will look into 
the liquidating liability of the govern- 
ment in canceling army contracts. The 
policy of the government, it is under- 
stood, will be liberal so far as to facil- 
itate the transition of war to peace 
time production. 


For curing home butcher hogs the 


administration will grant necessary 
amount making 


r 


| 
| 
' 


of sugar to farmers 





Female Moth . 


application in writing through the 


local food administrator. 


The government estimates number 
of tractors sold in 1916 27,819, in 1917 
49,504, and up to June 30, 1918, ap- 
proximately 40,000 tractors were sold 
to farmers in this country. These fig- 
ures certainly indicate the _ rapid 
growth of the traetor industry. 
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fire blight. 





with equal thoroughness. 


50 Church St. 





Manufacturing Chemists 


case-bearer and aphis. 

time and saves trees. 
on a money back basis. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write 
today for free circulars, 


ing toknow the TRUTH, Address Dept12. 


Help the Railroads — Protect Yourself 


Whether you buy direct from us for shipment from 
our nearest warehouse, or whether you buy of your 
local dealer, you should place your order at once. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
New York City 








One Outfit with “SCALECIDE” 
Sprays As Many Trees As 


Two Outfits with Lime-Sulphur 


One spray-tank of ‘“SCALECIDE”, diluted ready to apply, will cover as 
many trees until they drip as two spray-tanks of lime-sulphur applied 
If it would take two gallons of lime-sulphur to 
spray a tree until it drips, and you attempted to put two gallons of 
*““SCALECIDE” on that tree, one-half of it would run off. 
will save one-half the labor of your spraying. 


“SCALECIDE” 


The Complete Dormant Spray 


‘Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles’’ 


“ScALECIDE” will control blight! It kills the 
hold-over canker that produces the twig and 
And it will do all and more than 
any other dormant spray or combination of 
sprays—it will control scale and other insects, 
including pear psylla, leaf roller, bud moth, 


““SCALECIDE” 


It saves money, saves 
“SCALECIDE’’is sold 
You take no risk, 













It will cost you noth- 














Cuts from 
both sides of 
=, limb and does 


RHODES MFG. CO. 


<3 prices. 
619 SO. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 











Guaranteed Genuine 


inna Alfa 


Grinim 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 
aezeberz espe oe tens, by of eben fortes 
blefres. Pi - pepe Ry TS intment. 

A.B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfaita introducer, 
er, 





Health — Comfort — Convenience § 


Don’t go out in the snowor nasty weather to an 
unsightly, germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, —j) 
outdoor privy. No more colds, rheumatism, etc, ! 
Wolverine Chemical Toilet 
Endorsed by health officials, Odorless, Sani- @ 
Proof. water, sewer or 


tary, 
ces Easy to 


install. Upkeep less 
than cent a day. Pays for itself many times 
ina year, Thousands in use. Price remarke 
chip tow. Write for free book. 


Dail Steel Products Co., 3012 Main St.,Lansing, Mich, 
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Among the Farmers 


Fy 
a 
NEW YORK 
Farm Bureau Members 





= 
= 
Fr 


HULME TSE 


The farm bureaus in the 55 agricul- 
tural counties in New York are mak- 
ing «a stutewide membership campuign 
to increase their membership Quotas 
have been signed by county execu 
t imittees to each community 

! tee ad on the total num- 

er farr in each localit 
it i xpected that the present 
! 1 riv 15.000 ] 
be I ised to } riv to.) "| ? 
' } ‘ ! t 
te | f 
t ‘ {') \ 
= 
hye ; 
’ 
! 
& ba @ I i { te 
er n, ' 
I the 
? thie o t ation 
. °° p t We 
ado ot Wisi ! it cl or 
oct pati ‘ \ I I ) 
largely obliterated, but mu center 
“at ind the susiness of furminge whicl 
must be mad o satisfving a to its 
returns and the social and intellectual 
stat of its workers that it will com- 
pure favorably with other occupations 


nation is as great 
to sanely 


value to the 
doing more 


whose 
No agency is 





build into the nation’s plans an order- 
ly program for the weal for the geri 
culture of the nation than our farm 
bureaus They have been fari, con- 
servative and just in their work; 
they have worked hand in hand with 
the nation’ big program of winnin 
the war: they have been squarely bacl 
of a program of progres hich ha 
1 the appr il of the nation 
t thinkers It seen reasonab 
lear that the nutio will be read to 
erate in a lt l ram to ire 
perity of ix lture if ri- 
re demonstrat I its ted 
nd t clear 1 just of 
( that } t vital ree 
i 0) J | ‘ ‘ 
cout ! ind the pl It i t 
t to ‘ t tarn 
é here will | d that they 
\ mart i work 
chara of Agriculture 
M, FEINT, NEW YORN 
I nal grange it its Syra- 
1 ting, recently unqualifiedly 
indorsed the movement for a temple 
of agriculture in Washington This 
temple is to be permanent hall of 


similar to, and to he 


much the same, as the build- 
ing dedicated to the labor interests 








of the nation Previous to labor's 
centralizing its forces in this way at 
Washington, it was torn by petty 
ealousies by strikes and lock-outs, 
and was a loser on every corner 
Since the idea was organized nation- 
ally, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton that watch every phase of legis- 
lation as it bears on labor in any 
way. labor has never failed to get 
anything it asked for 

Agriculture ha long endured the 
under-dog side of every situation, for 


lack of any unity in expressing itself 
Several state masters told of various 
trips to Washington on legislative er- 
runds, of the absolute ignorance of 
itors, and committees as to rural 
their observation 
serve 


legis! 
conditions, and of 
willingness to 


that even where 

farming interests existed it could not 
be effectively used, as all other in- 
dustries were so carefully’ safe- 


were often at variance 
interests and won out 
because of the organ- 
riculture a constant 


guarded, and 
with farming 
in the hearings, 
ization, making ag 
loser 

Mr Hoover was 
very great man, and a 
one, yet so misinformed by 


referred to as a 
conscientious 
preju- 


diced advisers under the control of 
big interests that he did not know 
how to act on agricultural issues. The 
farmers were never there when they 

iould be to tell their story, and, 
worse yet, false representations of 

riculture gained his ear and con- 
vinced him wrongfully Two differ- 
ent speakers quoted him very sim- 
ilarly as iving “Who in the name 
of God represents agriculture, any- 
wa : 

State Master S J Towell of Ne 
York and State Master John McSp 
ran of Penn: vania were last August 
ppointed by wi t ti rht to be 
the largest and most comprehensive 
dele tion of farn ever ithered 
in Washington, a committee on 
erecting such a_ hall of izriculture. 
Mr McSparran was made treasurer of 
the new plan, which was indorsed 
unanimously by representatives of 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth and 
those who till it.’""—[Advertisement. 


farmers’ organizations from 35 states. 
The Corn Exchange bank of New 
York will manage the finances, and 
the details of the plan will be safe- 
guarded in every possible way, and 
its developments published as they 
shall later be worked out. 

A million dollars was decided upon 
as necessary to make a success of the 
scheme, half to be used in erecting 
the building, and half as an endow- 
ment for its permanent upkeep. Its 
ownership will probably be invested 
in a board of control, elected by the 
credited leading rural organizations 
of the United States. 

The farmers of the United States 
ire to be canvassed for contributions 


for this building and its endowment 
on tl plan of Sl each. Several have 
lready pledged several hundred dol- 
rs each » strongly do they desire 
ich tior And the grange was 
ll this country 
p nthropists willing to 
do somet! for farmers, not do 
o would endow the move- 

! rally. 
it s to | dedicated to agricul- 
e, not ) \ ne organization, for 
come and go, but agricul- 
ire is here forever \ll accredited 
or nization were to have free 
tice room, and a bureau of keen- 
ted, intelligent farmers was to be 
permanently maintained, to make a 
study of the intricate fabric of gov- 
ernment bureaus and committees, 
their rules, their make-up, and who 
ind what controlled the various mem- 
bers of each. This feature alone is 
the most valuable aid to agriculture 


ever proposed, and will enable agri- 
culture to take its proper position. 
These men will know in advance 
when and where things will happen, 
and will be there to speak effectively. 


New York Tractor School 


The New York state food commis- 
sion will conduct this winter a num- 
ber of tractor schools available to the 
public in different parts of the state. 


The purposes are to fit farmers and 


interested in the suc- 


others likewise 

cessful operation of farm tractors. 
Gene principles of tractor construc- 
tion, operation and tractor handling 
will 1 studied so that the students 
? reasonably certain they 
know something about how to oper- 

e tractor succe fully 


enty-one of these schools will be 


held during the winter, a week at 
< place oth lectures and prac- 

| work re to be followed. Cer- 
tainly great good will result because 
the tractor, to do its best work, must 
be kept in repair, and other essential 
factors in an operation, fundamental 
to operate must be observed. Hun- 
dreds of tractors were sold last year 
in New York and many times that 
number will be sold in the coming 
year. This plad, therefore, of hold- 
ing tractor schools is a great forward 
step 


TRACTOR SCHOOL SCHEDULE 
Utica. 

Barker. 
Plattsburg. 


Dece mber 2.6, 
December 9-153, 
December 16-20, 


January 6-10, Saratoga and New- 
ark 

January 15-17, Cattaraugus and 
Trumansburg. 

Janu mary 20-24, Poughkeepsie and 
Syvracu 

January 27-31, Hornell and Water- 


loo 
February #- 
Rochester. 
February 
Yan 
February 
Buffalo 
March + 7, 
gua. 
March 10-14, 
ris. 


7 Middletown and 


Warsaw and Penn 


17-21, 


24-28, Binghamton and 


Batavia and Canandai- 


Oneonta and Mt Mor- 


—_— 


Schenectady Co—More plowing than 
usual done this fall. Rye is looking 
fine and a good acreage has been 
sown Hay pressers are busy and hay 
is bringing a good price. There is a 
scarcity of cord wood, as there was 
not much cut last winter. Eggs are 
bringing 75e p doz, butter 65c p Ib. 
Farm institutes will be started in this 
county the first of next month. 

Cattaraugus Co—Potatoes are good, 
but no demand for them. ‘There are 
many Sushels in cellars waiting to be 


sold Grocers are offering $1 in 
trade Oats is a bumper crop and 
will help the farmer's feed bill. Straw 
is in line condition and will be good 


The hay crop is a lit- 
tle short. Buckwheat is two-thirds 
of a crop and brings $3.25 p 100 Ibs 
if it is No 1 quality. Most of it was 
damaged by frost, but few will get 
over $3 p 100 Ibs. Milk at cheese 
factory for Nov brought $3. p 100 
lbs. 

Genesee Co—Farm work in the 
south part of Stafford nearly all 
cleaned up. Potatoes are all dug 
Corn in the barn is being husked. The 
crop is said to be the best in some 
ears past. The potato yield was 
about 115 bushels p acre and no rot. 
The tubers were nearly all of market- 
able size. Some stock is yet in pas- 
ture and looking fine, although feed 
is scant. The bean crop is about 75% 
of normal, but not much of the crop 
has been put on the market. Dairy 


for roughage. 
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butter is 40 to 47c p Ib, creamery 58c 
P lb; eggs 6V and Bec p doz, dressed 
pork 2ic p lb, live turkeys 30 to 32c 
Pp lb, fowls 20c p Ib, veal 16 and 17c 
p lb, w heat $2.15 p bu, oats 65c p bu, 
barley 90c p bu, potatoes No 1 $1.50 
p 100 lbs, No 2 joe, red kidney beans 
39 p 100° lbs, marrows $9, loose hay 
$12 to $14 p ton, baled $18 to $20, rye, 
OO Ibs $1. 

Steuben Co—Farmers are having 
fine weather for fall work, all crogs 
cared for and a good bit of fall plow- 
ing done, large amount of wheat and 
and of 


rye sown Potato crop fair 
good quality One farmer in the 
northern part of this county, having 


ov acres, sold (O00 bus, but the aver- 
age is 7) to 14) bus p acre, the price 
ranging from $1.70 to $2.40 p 100 Ibs. 





The apple crop fair, but no mar- 
ket for it n this section, and 
growers could not ship out on ac- 
count of not being able to secure bar- 
rels, consequently they have sold to 
cider mills drying houses, besides 
making a fe barrels for their own 
use, On account of frost damage to | 
buckwheat, reports indicate that the 
crop will not exceed 15 bus p acre, | 
but quality i ood The price is 
$3.30 to $3.50 p 100 Ibs this year, | 
while the crop for 1912 was only 


worth $1.25 p 100 lbs. 

State Dairymen Assn will 
12d annual convention Dec 10-12 at 
Syracuse. Many educational exhibits 
of dairy products are to be shown and 
every effort is being made by the of- 
licers to make the coming meeting in- 
teresting and educational and very 
helpful to dairymen. The program ar- 
ranged is devoted particularly to the 
dairymen’s problems. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
T. E. Tiquin, Sec, Albany, N Y 

Niagara Co—Fall plowing being 
done. Corn is a good crop, most all 
in the shock yet. Wheat looks good, 
the usual amount sown. Farmers 


hold its 





have been drawing wheat to market 
so fast they have got storage room 
filled. The price is $2.20 p bu. Oats 





are 70c p bu, corn $1.90 p bu, hay 
$15 to $20 p ton. There are some ap- 
ples fop cider. Plenty of cider ap- 
ples went into market, as this fall the 
price was 60c p 144), but dropped to 
Buc p Wm 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Potato Wart Serious 


OLIVER D. Ss PENNSYLVANIA 


The 
of potatoes in the 
fested district of Luzerne 
are being rigorously enforced, and 
planters will be urged to avoid seed 
stock coming from that section of the 
state. The Conyingham valley, which is 
contiguous to Hazelton, has been long 
noted as a prolific potato-growing dis- 
trict. 

The national government established 
a quarantine against the importation 
of the Irish potato from Newfound- 
land, the islands of St Pierre and Mi- 
quelon, Great Britain, including Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 
Germany and Hungary are also barred 
against potato shipments to this coun- 
try, because of the prevalence of the 
disease. If permitted to spread, the 
consequences would have resulted dis- 
astrously for both grower and con- 
sumer. 

In a report on a survey of commer- 
cial orchards in Adams county, the 
center of the southern Pennsylvania 
apple growing belt, that county is 
credited with 151 commercial apple 
orchards having 108,400 trees of bear- 
ing age, and 140,040 trees that are not 
yet profitable. The Stayman Winesap 
and York Imperial predominate in the 
district. A large portion of the crop 
was exported during the period ante- 
dating the German war, and an early 
resumption of the foreign trade is ex- 
pected. 

About 200 farmers’ institutes will be 
held in Peansylvania the coming sea- 
son. York county leads with seven in- 
stitutes. It is estimated that the max- 
imum attendance will re&eh 200,000 
persons. The usual varicty of agricul. 
tural and horticultural is listed. It has 
been hinted that a reorganization of the 
department of agriculture was not im- 
probable with the advent into office of 
the newly elected governor and other 
state officials. 


LOCK, 
regulations for the quarantine 
potato-wort in- 
county, Pa, 





Central Pennsylvania Items 


J. N, GLOVER 
Corn has yielded better than ex- 
pected, with very little soft corn, and 


averages about 40 bushels. Clover 
seed was a short crop, and many farm- 
ers must buy their seed. Pastures 
ire short and most farmers are feed- 
ing dry feed or from the silo to help 


keep up the flow of milk. 
Farmers are buying all the fresh 
cows they can feed to consume the 


hay and stover and have bought many 
carloads of feeds to balance the ra- 
tion. One and two carloads of cows 
are sold at Brook Park each week at 
an average of $100 each. A number 
of farm sales of stock and implements 
have been held this fall by farmers 
who are quitting to work in the shell 
plant at. Milton. The high prices paid 
there for labor are thought far better 


Dear people 
learn of 

harmful effects 
of coffee by read- 
ing. Others find 
it out through 
experience. In 
either case it 
a a good idea 


to adopt : 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


A delicious 
drink made : 
from the finest 
cereals, harm- 
less and nour- 
ishing. Made in 
the cup,instant- 
ly. Saves sugar 
and fuel. g 
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Get This Handy 
Spark | Plug Cleaner 


Worth its w 
gold to every 
operator or mechani- 
cian for use t 
tomobile, Motor 
Motor Boat or 
plane spark p! 
A perfect t 
\j cleaning spark plugs 
taking spark plugs apar It 
furnishes a slender blad 
two sharp edges, a <¢ 
gauge for contact points 
delicate file for burnishing 
tact points. Made from 
quality steel that best 1 
knives and razors are mad 
carefully tempered to retain 
the scraping edge needed for 
purpose intended, is very dur 
able and can be re-sharpened 


Price 25cts. Post Paid 


Of Dealers or Direct from Us 


Handy Spark Plug 


Cleaner Co. 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Dealers and Agents send 25 cts. for sample and 
liberal terms. SELLS ON SIGHT Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. 












15% more mileage from gasctine 
This cut is about 2 size. 


Clean Spark Plugs mean 5% to 
consumed, 


EASY TOUSE. EASY TOCARRY. 


























rn y Tey This Stump 
~ Pullers, FREE 


at our ex- 
You don’t risk a penny. 
», Four easy ways to pay. 


Mere is your opportunity to insure 
against embarrassing errors. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY is anall-knowing teacher, 
a universal question 

answerer. 

400,000 Words. 


2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. 
Writefor 
Specimen Pages. 
G. &C. MERRIAMCO., 
Wo Springfield, Mass, 3 
Saanassanacsseasecsusesasssi2tsieow = 


Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 





Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Gm St.,Quincym. 
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than farming. Farmers are hauling 
out manure to sod for corn and on 
wheat st! f 
plowed for corn, 
fne fall for work, 


Tractors Very Popular 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
Carefully compiled figures show that 


as this has been a 





o99 tractors are now being oper- 
ated on the farms of Pennsylvania, 
showing a remarkable increase over 


those employed in the preceding year. 
The number embraces machines of a 
variety of types and usefulness. Where 
mistakes were made, according to re- 
ports of the buyers, insufficient power, 
or too small a tractor was the trouble. 

The number of tractor manufactur- 
ers as Well as selling agents has large- 
i sed, and there is a reason that 
ey will become equally as numerous 
; engaged in the automobile 
husine 





Keystone State Farm Notes 
OLIVER D. PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania horticultural so- 


SCNOCK, 


ciety's annual show held in Philadel- 
phia attracted many entries of merit, 
and numerous prizes were awarded. 
City markets disposed of many hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of blooms of 


the hardy, outdoor varieties of chrys- 
anthemums, and farmers’ wives and 
daughters in many instances profited 
handsomely through their cultivation 
and sale. 


Franklin Co—The wheat acreage is 


larger this year than a number of 
years past, the season being espe- 
cially favorable for seeding. Wheat 
fields are looking fine and promise a 
good crop for next year. The corn 
crop is pretty well harvested, the 
quality good and yield about normal. 
Some early corn suffered somewhat 
from lack of moisture and did not 
vield so good. Potatoes were a short 


crop, compared with last year, the 
quality and size being good, but yield 
poor 

Fayette Co—This fall was ideal for 
w-sown wheat. Many farmers are 
husking corn and have made 
cress. The crop is about 80%. 


ne 
through 
thr 


good pre 


A few farmers have some plowing 
done the spring crop. The apples 
are all gathered on the few farms 
that them. Potatoes are selling 
from 32.25 to $3 p bu, apples $1.50 to 
S2 p butter 60c p Ib, eggs Uc p 
doz. Luckwheat a good crop. 





OHIO 
Sandles Is Farm Bank Director 


CLARENCE METTERS 
A. P. Sandles, former secretary of 
Ohio agricultural commission, has 


been named Ohio director of the fed- 
eral farm loan bank, with headquar- 
ters at Louisville. Mr Sandles is a 
resident of Ottawa, O, and since retir- 
ing from the state agricultural work 
has been prominently identified in the 
good roads movement, not only of 
Ohio, but of the entire country. He 
also is a writer on farm and kindred 
topics, with an especially large circle 
of friends and admirers. 

Ohio tractor manufacturers are 
Waiting further instructions as to how 
great an output they will be permitted 
to have in 1919. Several months ago, 
the war industries board issued or- 
ders which cut down to the minimum 
the number of tractors which could be 
made, in order that steel and other 
materials, as well as labor, might be 
diverted to war work. The ban has 
been lifted on steel to a considerable 
extent, and tractor manufacturers ex- 
pect soon to get orders to greatly in- 
crease their output. Since there is an 
insistent demand from governmental 
sources for increased food producton 
me coming years, it is expected that 
the federal government will give all 





Possible encouragement to the in- 
creased production of tractors. 
Ohio Apple Show—Ohio folks 


should not forget the Ohio state ap- 
ple show at Toledo Dec 6-14. A fruit 
Program with notable fruit author- 
—— to speak has been provided, and 
“i apple show of high character is 
Promised. The exhibit will aim to 
“ring Out the very best in Ohio fruit. 


Pe pee Co—Corn is nearly all gath- 
€d and is a good crop of high quality 


In this section. 


—— The wheat acreage is 
aoove normal, 


The prospects are far 


} 
ae the average for going into win- 
lan this crop. Hogs are being 
ned With feed so as to get them on 
Ain ao ant — price holds good. 
Batter nn logs is on the increase. 
50 t gt > elling at 50 to G0c p lb, eggs 
0 55¢ p doz. 
Greece Co—Corn gathering about 
~ ied, 10% of crop went into silos. 


Good bit of ec 


rn was fe Pf 
to present as hogged off, due 


lave | high wages. Farm hands 
month wit setting as much as $75 p 
poet board. Help was secured 


“go for $17 p month. Farmers 


are feedings . ‘ 
ceding many hogs and many west- 


ern steers ; ° . 
-- oe and lambs will also be fin- 


Hi 
to 


for market by thrift 
a te y farmers. 
‘focTOP Pretty well bought up at $23 


tubble fields, and sod is being’ 





“—' P ton, and much of it shipped 





out, 
fine and a super-acreage has been sown 
under most favorable conditions. Ap- 
ple crop not good, a few orchards well 
cared for are returning a handsome 
profit at $1.75 to $2.25 p bu in local 
markets and cider at 30c p gal by the 
bbl. Wheat $2.15 p bu, corn 98c p bu, 
oats 65c, rye $1.40, barley 90c, clover 
seed $22, fat hogs $18, prime steers $15 
and $14, butter 65c p lb, white eggs T5c 
p doz, brown 65c. 

Jackson Co—Wheat looks good and 
live stock doing fairly well. Corn husk- 


The wheat crop is looking very” 





elected, and that he shall be given 
wider scope and better salary. 

An extensive industry in the raising 
of lambs is being developed in the 
Tucker county section. Recently 2600 
lambs were loaded at Harman in one 
day, anda number at Gandy, making 
in all 24 carloads. ¢ On two other days 
1800 and 1900, respectively, were 
loaded, all out of the Dry Fork dis- 
trict. 

The farmers who cultivated sor- 
ghum this year are being repaid for 
their efforts. There is a big demand 


* 421 


6U% of cattle fed here, compared with 
other years, but doing well. ' Very 
few large hogs for sale, but plenty of 
small stuff. Ewes all bred and going 
into winter in fine shape. Corn a fair 
crop, about half husked. The price 
of corn is $1.20 p bu, but little sold 
at that price. Owing to embargo on 
wheat, there is still some in the farm- 
ers’ bins and all expected to be moved 
out. by Christmas. Some hay for sale, 
good mixed brings from $25 to $28 p 
ton, fo b. The turkey crop is short, 
0c p lb offered for Thanksgiving. 











ing is progressing finely, but crop only od sorghum Th: Bo mage : and Pet _ Summers Co—Weather has been fine 
fair. All crops selling high. Help is tern _ a st a oo pBeegeonr rs have for wheat, which is looking fine. Corn 
scarce. Prices about the same as last 4.5 — Panny ~ a oie — he the husking in full swing and of good 
month. Business good. pons - . = also show - by ie quality. Pastures were good till late 
great number of inquiries received for jn fall. Apples a good crop, but no 
as oF aan — jb rer th market. Potatoes a fair crop and sell- 
- “4c H <s gres i \ 1€ ° : re Aree ¢ or} 
WEST VIRGINIA state the past two years have been in cvirar teen a, pons haga © gua Ee 
the number of acres limed and seeded ener ikmcok dace armenia aw 
School Changes Proposed to clover and timothy. scone a a elt _ Sener meee — ae 
W. N.B. ee rejuvenation of old meadows by <1 50 si el 5 Mace he p ac ng ae oe 
sking. ing ané ‘eseeding, the 7 ar si 
At a meeting of the West Virginia peor fs gl se : — Pisn PRES REE IA 
school code commission in Fairmont with the plow. After this is fol- NEW JERSEY 
radical changes in the school laws of lowed an application of a ton of lime 
the state, requiring an amendment to to the acre, 200) to 300 pounds of acid Hunterdon Co—Owing to drouth, 
the state constitution, were proposed. phosphate per acre on each crop, and Most wells and cisterns are dry. Corn 
These changes will be voted on at a_ finally the seeding to clover and tim- iS mostly husked and crop is 45% of 
meeting of the state educational as- oOthy. normal, Buckwheat crop is fair 
sociation in Wheeling. The new code Already a move is on foot to have ‘elling at $3.9) p 100 Ibs. Milk is 34 
provides for a compulsory school law the legislature, which meets in Janu- p 100 Ibs at condensery. ; Rye thresh- 
for ages from seven to 14, and a min- ary, to have a drastic dog law en- ing at its height. Hay is $20 to S22 
imum school term of seven months. acted for the protection of sheep. One P ton, eggs é=c p doz, veals “We p Ib. 
Increases for teachers are provided: newly-elected member of the legisia- Labor on farms scarce, many farm- 
For first grade certificate, $S0 a ture, W. M. Morris of Harrison coun- €?S selling out. 
month; second grade, $70, and third ty, called a mass meeting of the Salem Co—Farmers who held up 
grade, $55. Prominent agriculturists farmers in Clarksburg to discuss a_ their peppers by pickling vines and all 
of the state participated in the pro- proposed new law. and covering the piles with straw or 
ceedings, including Nat C. Frame, mech Sinai fodder, are disposing of the peppers at 
state agent in charge of the county Jefferson Co—Wheat promises to %2 in crates in N Y markets. Sweet 
agricultural agents. The new code be a fine crop. It covers the ground potatoes are bringing good prices from 
also provides the county superintend- completely and is far advanced for $2.30 p hamper up. Corn crop was 
ent shall be appointed instead of the season of the year. Only about fair and rye and wheat doing finely. 
1B Ty 


AVERYS—The Tractors With The 
Perfected Opposed Motor and Pat- 
ented Sliding Frame Transmission 


HE Perfected Opposed Motor used in Avery Tractors has advantages 
for tractor work which no other tractor motor has. 
Anopposed motor distributes the weight correctly between the wheels, makes possible a nar- 
row tractor—has a short crankshaft with only two bear- 
ings—is stronger in construction and runs at alow speed. 


The Avery Perfected Opposed Motor has all these ad- 
vantages—and then many more. 4 : 
heaviest crankshaft in any motor, a round radiator with 
thermo-siphon cooling system, and valves in the head. 
Then we invented the wonderful Avery renewable inner cylinder 
walls, adjustable cranksheft boxes and gasifiers fo 


e and distillate. No other motor y 
half of features. ‘The power of this motor is delivered to the 


belt wheel and drawbar by the simplest system built—the Avery 
Patented Sliding Frame Transmission, 





Let Us Teach You How 
To Runa Tractor-Free 


Avery Tractor Service Schools 
will be conducted at allour Branch 
Houses, Distributors’ and at 
many of our Dealers’. If you can- 
not attend, you can get the same 
instruction free in our Correspon- 
dence Course. It covers these 
subjects: 


1. The Principles of a Tractor Moter 
2. Carburetor Adjusting 

3. Magneto Care and Repair 

4. Adjustment and Lubrication of 


Bearings 
5. Valve Grinding 
6. Belt and Drawbar Traxsmissios 


Systems 
7. Operation of a Tracter 


Write us for dates of Avery 

Tractor Service Schools or 

for Free Tractor Correspon- 
dence Course 


cial S 
















“Grain-Saver” Threshers and Tractor Plows. 
fally used by farmers in all 48 States and 61 Foreign Countries. 
Ask for catalog or see an Avery Dealer. 


AVERY COMPANY, 1921 lowaStreet, Peoria, I. | msiS Shinya S 
Motor Farming, Threshing — 
and Road Building 
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used in an 


This ia the only transmission that makes possible a direct drive 
in either high, low, reverse or in the belt. 
only three shafts—only eight gears—all straight spur gears. 
belt pulley is mounted on the crankshaft, and no crankshaft bear- 
ing on the frame or bevel 
Avery Patented Sliding niss 
most efficient belt and drawbar transmission system built. 

Write For Catalog or See An Avery Dealer 
You will find this same type of Motor and Transmission in all five 4 
sizes of Avery Tractors, from 8-16 to 40-80 h. p. 
a complete line of power farming machines, including also a spe- 
18 h.p. Avery Tractor, the Avery Motor Cultivator and Avery 
hey are success- 


ears are used. 


We built it with the 


t burning kero- 
tractor has even 


It has only one clutch— 


Without a question the 
rame Transmission is the simplest and the 


The Avery line is 






Machinery 


Top view of Avery Pertected 
Opposed Motor and Patented 
Sliding Frame Transmission. 
Note direct drive to belt wheel 
and drawbar—only 3 shafts— 
only 8 gears—all straight spus 
gears, 





Special Avery Exclusive 
and Protected Features 


Take particular note of these ex- 
chastve and protected Avery Fea- 
ures: 


1, Renewable Inner Cylinder Walls en- 
able us to use a harder material which 

and, if it ever does wear, 
be replaced and the Motor 
t as in the 


the walls can ] 
as 
and with less expense. 
2. Adjustable Crankshaft Boxes, which 
enable you to take up any wear in the 
instantly without 
down. 


The 


8. Duples Gasifiers, which turn kero- 
stillate or other low-grade fuel 
into gas and burn it all. 

. Double or, by yoa 
can start on gasoline and instantly 
switch to kerosene or distillate without 

ving e adjustment. 


6. Crankshaft one-half or more fn di- 
ameter than the cylinder and so strong 
it is almost unbreakable. 


power required to drive 


7.. Round Radiator, which catches the 
wind from any direction. 


&. Internal Gear Oiling System 
that protects every w part of the 
motor. 

9. Sliding Transmission, which 
transmits the to the belt wheel 
and the draw with the least loss, 
and is the simplest and most durable 

ission system built. 

10. Univeral sac Non. = 
or read work. 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











ers in New York show that market is 
weak under the plentitude of offerings. 
For example, at Scio, Alleghany Co, 
N Y, the market for buckwheat first 
half of Nov was $3.50 per 100 lbs, but 
later in month declined to 3. At Co- 
hocton, Steuben Co, .N Y, millers are 
paying farmers 3.25 for clearly sound 
buckwheat. It is difficult to quote a real 
market for this grain in New York 
city or Boston, owing to the absence 
of milling demand. In the west, Chi- 








Cash or o—Wheat—, ——-Corn——, ——Oats—, cago for example, buckwheat is quot- 

Spot 1918 «1917 1918 1917 1918 1917) able around 3.50@3.85 in carlots. 
Chicago 2.26 2.20 1.35 1.82 74 -T6% 
aed York tt 2.30 160 1.89 834% .80 

joston =. 2 2.18 1.70 1.95 85 81 
Bt Louie ses St 21g Lay Le iy 5 GENERAL MARKETS 

nneapolis .. 2.2 217 Lal 1.95 69% .70% . ‘ 

United States food administration “fair prices’ PA A ee ty A 
Control the wheat market. Above quotations are for and receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red ar or dock. From these country consignees m pay 
bg oe No + een No Ml age ware. No 2 wheat, freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
a i a is MM. a The government smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 

not fixe @ price of any other grain. advance is usually secured. Retail prices to ac 
c Ts may be 20 to 50% higher. 

The grain trade is hesitant with Apples 
more or less evidence of weakness in At New York, receipts include not 
all of the distrbuting markets; this is, only fruit from’ nearby section, but 
of course, particularly true of cOrm large quantties of far west boxed 
and oats. While wheat prices are sta. apples. The market is nearly steady, 


government support, 
market for this ce- 
real is being closely watched. It has 
long been well known in the grain 
trade that the southern hemisphere 
holds a large amount of wheat avail- 
able for shipment to Europe. With 
ocean shipping straightening out and 
plenty of boats soon available, there 
will be an outward movement of this 
wheat. Within the last week the state- 
ment has been made that allied gov- 
ernments have already bought some- 
thing like 100,000,000 bus wheat in 
Argentina. All of this has its direct 
bearing upon the market for Ameri- 
can feed grains such as corn, oats and 
barley and has induced some specu- 
lative selling. It is expected that with 
the improved ocean shipping situation 
there may be a freer movement from 
now on of grain and flour from U § to 
Europe. The oats market, while rela. 


tionary due to 
the international 


tively steadier than corn, was also af- 
fected by the influences above cited. 
Barley was in considerable favor for 
feed purposes, selling mostly at a 
range $1@1.10, rye 1.75@1.76. Aus- 
tralia officially announces it wants to 
sell at once 33,000,000 bus wheat at 


1.14; the govt fixed price in New York 
is 2.3914, 

Considerable talk is heard about the 
present or prospective offerings of 
Argentine corn, to be delivered at At- 


lantic seaports at prices very much 
less than American grown. All of 
this would seem possible, now that 


the ocean shipping situation is easier 
in every way; but actual business to 
date is diflicult to determine. Up to 
the present time the talk about Ar- 
gentine corn seems to be mostly a 
purpose on the part of bearish opera- 
tors to depress the market for the 
domestic crop. 

In western grain circles corn has 
shown a further downward tendency, 
owing partly to increased movement 
of the new crop from the _ interior 
where husking is being pushed rapid- 
ly. Carlots of sound new corn have 
been selling at Chicago within the last 
few days largely at $1.25@1.30 p bu, 
choice old still held at a stiff premium, 
Weakness marked the corn trade at 
New York much of the time recently. 
It is believed that the very large ex- 
port movement, due to urgent food re. 
quirements in Europe, will be directed 
mostly toward flour, wheat and oats. 
The east seems to be bountifully sup- 
plied with stocks of flour substitutes, 
including corn goods, and this at a 
time when the ban is removed, even 
though the administration at Wash- 
ington urges bakers to use up such 
substitutes as they have on hand rath. 
er than throw these back on the gov- 
ernment. 

Corn in Argentina is very much 
lower than in this country, and at ex- 
isting freight rates with ocean traffic 
now loosening up there is a possibility 
large quantities of this could be laid 
down at New York and other Atlantic 
ports at a much lower figure than pre- 
vails for the domestic product. 

The combined wheat crop of Sas- 
katchawan, Alberta and Manitoba is 
now estimated at 160 million bus, av- 
erage rate of yield 3.3 bus p acre; 
oats crop of these three western Can- 
adian provinces 212 million bus, aver- 
age yield of 3.2 bus p acre; barley 36 
million bus, rye 2 million bus, flax- 
seed 5,200,000 bus. The Canadian 
grain crop is running smaller than in 
1917. 

The flour substitutes to be takén off 
hands of dealers by the government 
are mostly corn products and the mar- 
ket for these continues dull. Western 
bran was offered sparingly, quotations 
little better than nominal at $36.50@ 
37 p ton, middlings 38.50@39, rye 
middlings 57@57.50, linseed meal 
55.50, cottonseed meal 63.75. 

With cold weather at hand more in- 
terest is noted in buckwheat, the crop 
a liberal one. At the same time the 
demand for this grain is checked by 
the withdrawal of the substitute pro- 
gram by food administration, and 


more or less buckwheat is offered to 
mills meeting no adequate bid, partic- 
ularly in such states of large produc- 
tion as Pa. Recent advices from mill- 


Spitzenberg $5 @7.50 b bbl, Spy 5@8.50, 
York Imperial 5@7, Baldwin 4@6, 
Greening 4.50@7.50, second grade ap- 
ples 2@3. 

Beans and Peas 

Complaints continue to reach 
American Agriculturist of material 
damage to late planted beans by rea- 
son of the poor weather conditions. 
H. E. Cox of Monroe Co, N Y, bears 
upon this and quotes the market $8 
p 100 lbs at the shipping point of in- 
dustry, adding that farmers are not 
inclined to accept this figure. “For 
three years growing beans has proved 
a losing game, and farmers generally 
are discouraged and will quit for a 
time at least.” 

Yield here 7 to 11 bus p acre, occa- 
sionally running higher and looks like 
a smaller acreage for next year. Late 
Nov price $8@8.50 p 100 lbs, 

No sales of beans in a large way at 
Apalachin, Tioga Co, N Y, up 
to fourth week in Nov, according to a 
correspondent; nominal price around 
Sc p lb h p. 

Average yield only 4 to 5 bus p 
acre, quality fair, yields in former 
years 12 to 15 bus, price third week 
in Nov $10 p 100 lbs for marrow and 
$8@10 for other varieties.—(CH. S. F., 
Penn Yan, N Y. 

At New York, market dull, buyers 
particular as to quality, new goods 
appearing from New York and Mich. 
Marrow beans $12.50@12.75 p 100 Ibs, 
with sound old beans at a discount, 
pea and medium 10@11, red kidney 12 
912.75 for selected, yellow eye 9.50 
@ 10, 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market continues dull 
but firm, choice evaporated apples 
around 1b6c p Ib. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, a good demand for 
veal calves, with prime to choice 28@ 
8le p lb, common or heavy weight 12 
@28c, roasting pigs 28@35c, dressed 


hogs 22@24c, dressed lambs $8@12 p 
carcass, 


Eggs 
Beginning Dec 2, New York city 
fovt sells candled grade A eggs placed 
in storage last spring by the market 
commission at 60c p doz. 

Cases of eggs on hand Nov 1, 2,279,. 
000 compared with the report of a 
year ago 2,826,000; this according to 
returns from 55 warehouses making up 
the American warehousemen’s assn. 

At New York, the general level of 
the market is one of firmness, as re- 
ceipts are Only moderate and demand 
excellent in spite of the high cost to 
consumers. Fresh gathered eggs ex- 
tras 73 @74c p doz, firsts 68@ 72c, near- 
by hennery, white eggs 92@95c, round 
do 77@S80c, refrigerator eggs 45@53c. 

Green Fruits 

At New York, a good 
pears and cranberries, little else of- 
fered from the north. Kieffer pears 
$5@8.50 p bbl, Jersey early cranber- 
ries 8@10, late 9@12. 

Hay 

At New York, trade quiet in spite of 
rather light offerings, market only 
steady with No 1 timothy $36@38 p 
ton, No 2 do 34@36, fcy light clover 
mixed 34@36c, No 5 clover mixed 30 
@32, rye straw 17@18. 

Hops ; 

At New York, more firmness shown, 
partly in sympathy with the west. 
Prime to choice new hops 30% @32%c 
p lb, medium 27@30c, Pacific, medium 
to choice 29@32c. 

Hides 

Present maximum prices on hides as 
fixed by the war industries board and 
already quoted in this paper will be 
continued until Feb 1. The hide mar- 
ket is quiet to the point of dullness. 


Poultry 
The Mass food administration last 
Monday issued the following list of 
local “fair prices,” which the public 
should pay for turkeys most general- 
ly used at Thanksgiving. For fancy 


demand for 


western turkeys retailers should pay 
48@50c p lb and sell to consumers at 
55@60c; good western turkeys 44@ 
47c and 53@55c, respectively; No 2 
western turkeys 35@38c and 40@45c. 
Particularly choice turkeys sold by a 
few dealers will possibly command 
higher prices. The administration 
also determined that for western 
fresh killed chicken, retailers should 
pay 35@42c and sell to the consumer 
at 40@50c, fowl 2c discount. 

At New York, a good demand for 
chickens and fowls, while the market 
for turkeys quiet now that the Thanks. 
giving trade is over. Chickens 28@29c 
p lb 1 w, fowls 2614 @29c, old roosters 
21@22c, geese 32@33c. Fresh iced 
turkeys sold at 35@38Se p Ib d w for 
fair to choice, old toms 34 @36c, fresh 
dry-packed western chickens 43@ 4ic, 
Phila and L I 38@45c, Md geese 33 
@35c. 


Nuts 

At New York, offerings include more 
or less in favor of stock and prices 
average lower. Hickory nuts $3.50 @ 
6.50 p bu, black walnuts 2.50@2.75. 

Potatoes 

At New York, a fair demand for 
potatoes, market a shade _ steadier 
than recently, but no appreciable ad- 
vance. Sound stock from L I $2.50@ 
3 p 100 Ibs, Me 2.25@2.75, N Y 2.10@ 
2.50, western 2@2.25, sweet potatoes 
1.50 @2.25 p bskt. 

' Vegetables 

In Niagara Co, N Y, cabbage most- 
ly harvested by third week in Nov, 
yield running perhaps eight tons to 
the acre, recent price at Newfane, N 
Y, $10@12 p ton, and farmers in- 
clined to store rather than sell. 

At New York, plentiful supplies of 
winter varieties and market fairiy ac- 
tive at reasonably good prices. Beets 
$2.50 @3.25 p bbl, carrots $1.50 @ 2, cab- 
bage $1@1.50, cauliflower $2.50@5, 
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parsnips $2.50@3.25, Hubbard squash 
$1@1.35, white turnips $1.25@2, hot. 
house cucumbers $2@3.25 p doz, let. 
tuce $1@1.75 p cra. 


Potatoes $1 a Bushel 


B. T. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N y 

Potatoes form one of the principa) 
staple cash crops of this county. The 
tubers are of fine quality here this 
year. Worcester, a specal potato cen. 
ter, has marketed a particularly boun. 
tiful crop at $1 p bushel. Potatoes 
were graded more closely this season 
than when the crop is less abundant. 
Graders were more commonly used 
than formerly. In some parts of the 
county the acreage was considerably 
reduced from that of last year, which 
was far above normal. Some farmers 
who had hitherto specialized in pota- 
toes turned their attention to hay as a 
cash crop. 

The demand for wood as fuel has 
been unusually brisk. Prices for cord 
wood delivered have now been fixed at 
$4.50 a cord for 14-inch beech, birch 
and maple, body wood only; $2 and $3 
a cord, 14-inch all inferior grades de. 
pending on the amount of hard wood. 
These prices were decided upon at qa 
conference of grange masters and be- 
lieved to be just and fair to all parties, 








Disposing of Winter Vegetables 


A subscriber to American Agricul- 
turist living at Marion, N Y, writes 
that he has on hand 700 bushels of 
turnips, 1000 bushels carrots and 2000 
bushels onions and what should be 
done with them; sell now or hold for 


better prices later. Also asking if 
everything will sell better now that 
the war is over. 

Answers to questions of this kind 
can only be made on the broadest 


lines. As to the vegetables named, all 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 
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— tA a 
Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or ot 
son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
@1§ Fourth Ave. New York City 














EGGS AND POULTRY 





Re Hy . ey bp aay large 
re bred sable and white Collie puppies. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N Y. ne 
FOR SALE—Few large Bronze toms. Best strain 
in the land. Write HAROLD WASHBURN, Frank- 
linville, N Y. 





WANTED—Fifty yearling Wyandotte hens, to he 
— January 1, State price. JACOB KINGMA, 


, . 


FOR SALF—Registered Berkshires, 








Three age 
sows, one bred to farrow January 17; one boar s - 
months old; also fall pigs. VALMONT FARM, 
Wm P. Mix, Schoharie, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Jersey bull, registered, and sired by 
Hood Gamboge Laddie, No 157297. Dropped June 10, 
1917, Price $65. EMMETT WELLS, Tully, N Y, 

FOR SALE—Persian sheep which produce coats 
worth more than seal; also wool and mutton, 


FRANK GREGORY, Mt Vision, N Y. 





FOR SALE—One registered two year old Guernsey 
heifer; two registered Guernsey cows, five to six years 





old. O. C. FERRIS, Laceyville, Pa. 
SHEEP—Cotswold, Lincoln, Shropshire. All regis- 
tered, with papers. (Rams and ewes.) LERO 


KUNEY, Adrian, Mich, 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES. by 30-pound sires, 
out of large producing dams. SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Wyalusing, Pa. 








0 I C PIGS and service boars, from good, regis- 
tered stock. J. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngstown, N Y. 


CHOICE, YOUNG OT C SOWS—Great bargains, 
FRED HUNTER, Trumansburg, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


YOUNG FARM DOGS—Females, two months to 10 
months of age, and male pups. Trained rabbit hound 
and fox hound pups. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid 
Springs, N Y. 


AIREDALE PUPS, from imported stock. MRS 
WILLIAM CRANE, Ellington, Ct. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED BUCKWHEAT HONEY—F 0 3 my 
station, 60 pound can, $13.50; ten pound pails, $2.50. 
Delivered in_ second postal zone, 12 pounds, $3.40; 
RAY C. WILCOX, B 4, Ithaca, 

















third zone, $3.50. 


N Y. 





PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze young toms, ten 
pg MBS AGNES SCHNEIDER, La Farge- 
e, ° 





FOURTEEN POUND BRONZE TOMS, $9. Pearl 
Genesee, $2.50 pair. LAURA DECKER, Stanford- 
e, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINER Gill re- 
move all sediment. No cloths to wash. Recom- 
mended by Connecticut dairy and food commissioners, 
Stamp for circular. C. F. KLINGER, Groton, Ct. 





GOOD, LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE, $5 apiece 
| eee mber 25. J. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngs- 
wn, 2 


TOULOUSE GEESE, $5; fine, large birds. Barred 
Rock cockerels, $4. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, 





100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return nams 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, 50c, Sampies 
free. PRINTER HOWIBE, Beebe, Vt. 


THREE 410 EGG Model incubators, $25_ cach. 
Good shape. RAY BENJAMIN, Vanderburg, N J. 














CHOICE R C€ Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels 
for sale MAPLEWOOD FARM, Navarre, O. 


SILVER WYANDOTTE COCKERELS—Good ones. 
L. HOAK, Spencerville, O. 


AFRICAN TOULOUSE and White China geese. 
J. H. WOBLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDO 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa, 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 





J. 








COCKERELS. GC. M. 
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STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
They are shipped subject to trial in 
They are right. Send for booklet. 
ALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


HIDES AND FURS 
RAW FURS 'TED—Skunk, opossum, musk- 





WAN 
rats and all other furs. Special prices, liberal grad- 
ing. Goods held separate. Prompt remittance. I 

express charges. Best of reference, A. J. 
HOPKINS, Buyer of raw furs and ginseng, Hor- 
nerstown, N J. 








WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDB & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy. 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
7 or other real estate 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
businesa opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2009 loan in improvements, oF 
ready-made farms, Loan of live stock. Taxes 2ver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on impr - 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones, Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and liye stock prove it. Special home 

ers’ face certificates. Write for free booklets, 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Lane 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 














MALE HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS_ open - 
farmers—men, women, girls. Commence $95 mont . 
Permanent employment. Common education ~ 
cient. Write immediately for free list — a 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, Rochester, - 


AGENTS WANTED 


our monuments and 


Business _ everywhere. 
Ster- 


sult 





AGENTS A —y to ha 
headstones in every county. e 
Good. commission. MOORE MONUMENT CO, 


ling, Tl. 
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Millions 


Waiting For Your 


FURS 


EVER has there been such urgent 
N demand for furs. Demand is 

greater than supply; not only is 
it a year of fur styles, but the Gov- 
ernment also needs furs for uniforms. 
This alone makes an enormous addition 
to your market. 

And now—NOW— is the time for you 
to trap and ship. But make certain 
your furs go where grading ts fair and 
right—where you will get all you are 








entitled to out of every skin. 


Trap Now For 












F. C. Taylor Fur Co. has behind it 
a record nearly half a century old for 







honest grading and highest prices. 
Trappers everywhere have shipped to 
Taylor, have tried selling elsewhere 






and gone back to Taylor. For Taylor 


grades furs up! 

Such methods have made Taylor 
“America’s Greatest Fur House.” It 
has also brought the most fur buyers to 










them. So Taylor assures you highest 
prices, provides you with the surest 
market. 





You Get Your Money at Once 
Taylor pays promptly. You do not 
have to wait for your money. It comes 
right back to you as fast as the mails 
can carry it. 
_ With wool as scarce and high as it 
is this year, every hour you employ in 
getting furs is net only doubly profit- 
able, but patriotically employed as well. 


, J . . 

Don’t Wait to Write—Ship at Once 

Take advantege of the high prices. 
Don’t _write—ship! Bundle up your 
furs, tie a Taylor tag on them and get 
them on the read to profits immediate- 
ly. And if you need any further in- 
formation or supplies, check and send 
the coupon. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Exchange 
787 Fur Exchange Bldg. 


49 Years in Business 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Pe ee ee es es ss 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


787 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
(3770) St. Louis, Mo. 
















Gentlemen: 


eoentl Please send me FREE your lit- 
“ture on subjects marked below. 
— Trapping Shi 

ping. poping Tage. 

C1 Mark square if CT tan square if 

u want to beeome a you need tags—FREE. 

Successful trapper. 

[7] Fur Price List. 

‘i Mark square if Colors. Mar 

int up-to-min- square if you want 

ur Reports— FREE Color Pictures. 


Animals tin 
k 







FREE 
[ lHow to Skin Smoke Tor; 
pedo. 
{1 Animals, Mark CT fare square if 
fall inet, jou want you want to know 
tructions, about this new Trap- 
ping Device. 


Name 


State 


“plentiful, there continues the 





these three crops were good ones in 
the latest harvest, supplies are gen- 
erous, both in producing sections and 
in the big distributing points. Turnips 
and carrots are commanding higher 
prices than is often the case for these 
winter vegetables, yet the demand is 
reasonably good and apparently suffi- 
cient to maintain a steady market for 
the immediate present. Properly stored 
they will keep in sound condition for 
many weeks. The chances are about 
even, that toward spring they might 
bring more money than at present; but 
you are losing the interest on the 
money invested and there is a risk of 
serious freezing and of deterioration 
toward spring, to say nothing of a 
possible slumpin the markets. It may 
be a case where a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. 

As to onions, the price at the close 


of November is exceedingly low, due 
chiefly to a generous crop in New 


York, Ohio and New England and the 
sharp competition from the _ west. 
Without offering advice it is only fair 
to say that it would seem probable on- 
ions might do better later on; in fact, 
they have shown a very slightly hard- 
ening price tendency. 

With the war practically ended all 
commodity prices are expected to show 
a downward trend, and possibly farm 
machinery; this equally true of labor. 
A possible exception is that important 
group of animal produce, including 
beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese and 


milk, which are in such urgent de- 
mand for home and export. Corn has 
already declined sharply from late 
summer level, and wheat would fol- 
low, but for government guarantee, 
which covers this and next year’s 
crops. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Onion growers around Churubusco, 


Ind, preferred to store rather than 
sell at bid prices of $1.50@2 p 100 lbs. 
Perhaps half the crop has been 
shipped. 


At South Bend, an onion producing 
section in northern Ind, the onion 
shipping market has closed, farmers 
receiving the deplorably low price of 
70c p 10 lbs for sound stock. 

Continued disappointment has in- 
volved the onion deal, so far as farm- 
ers are concerned. The mild, moist 
autumn has proved unfavorable to 
keeping qualities and to consumptive 
demand. As a result, the big crop is 
being distributed at very disappoint- 
ing prices. Out in Orange Co, N Y, 
a slight improvement has been noted 
in the onion situation yet over all 
very very many growers in that im- 
portant section have sold out around 
a price netting a little better than $1 
p 100 lbs; and this equally true of an- 
other onion territory. In Ind, O, and 
westward the movement has. been 
sluggish. In the Ct valley prices av- 
erage slightly better, yet have felt the 
sharp competition of onions from 
other territory and from plentiful 
supplies of other vegetables. 

Growers-are selling at $1.15@1.25 p 
100 lbs, even though this price does 
not cover expenses of production. Of- 
ferings are liberal.—tJ. J. K,, Florida, 
Orange County, N Y. 

At New York, offerings less burden- 
some, even though supplies in the in- 
terior still liberal; Orange Co red and 
yellow $1.25@1.75 p 100 Ibs, state and 
western 1.25@1.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 

1918.. 68 66 67 

1917... 491, 47 47 

1916... 43). is 47 

1915. . 36 jbl, 32% 

1914.. 33k, 33 34 

Butter 


The notably high price level in but- 
ter has been not only maintained, but 
pushed up farther, with sales in the 
largest eastern distributing centers at 
67@6S8c p lb for best selections of 
fresh creameries. Practically all 
grades are keeping pace. Cold stor- 
age stock is very firm in tone, but 
profits on same restricted by govern- 
ment, which means that some really 
worth while summer-made butter is 
selling at figures which appear very 
low, compared with fresh made 
creameries. 

The situation is the direct result of 
two factors: Primarily the shortage 
in receipts and actual offerings due 
to the tremendous domestic and for- 
eign demand and secondary to be- 
lieve that with the high price of milk 
the make of butter is liable to run 
rather small for some time to come. 
This has created the strongest sort of 
support underlying the butter market 
as a whole. Consumers seem to have 
accepted the situation, and while tak- 
ing hold grudgingly, are, after all, rea- 
sonably free buyers of current offer- 
ings on the open market. The Eng- 
lish government continues a liberal 
buyer for shipment to Europe and 
there is also the urgent requirements 
of our own army forces still on the 
other side. 

In milk costs, while corn is lower 
and corn products such as meal more 
same 
scarcity, particularly here in the east, 










of grist mill by-products so desirable 
in dairy farming. Prices are also 
very high for linseed meal and cot- 
tonseed meal, all of these facts hav- 
ing their bearing upon the supply and 
distribution of milk whether in the 
form of the raw product for city con- 
sumption as fluid milk or in the way 
of butter and cheese. 

Some 17 million lbs less butter in 
cold storage warelyouses Nov 1 than a 
year ago; this the report of the Nov 
bulletin of the American warehouse- 
men’s assn. Total storage stocks Nov 
1 were a little more than 50 mil- 
lion Ibs. 

At New York, cmy butter scoring 
higher than extra 67144@6S8c p Ib, 
firsts 62@65c, lower grades 52@60c, 
recent sales of unsorted cmy butter 
for fey city trade were noted as high 
as 6S @ 70e. 

Cheese 

I"urther advances have also been 
scored in cheese, with the almost un- 
heard of prices of 85@5te quoted for 
fresh made twins and flats. The west- 
ern cheese market is equally firm and 
Wis Daisies and Young Americas on 
the New York city market command 
37@39e. Holders are firm in their 
views owing to the relative smallness 
of stocks and their general condi- 
tions. Most of the cheese factories 
have closed for the season or at least 
showing a very small output and re- 
serves are highly regarded. 

At New York, fresh flats 85@3te p 
lb, twins 344% @3btc, held flats 52@35c 
skim cheese 20@ 27e. 





Less Firmness in Hides 


While price changes in hides and 
skins at this, the close of the war, 
have not been heralded from the 


house tops, it is not amiss to realize 
that some modifications may be ex- 
pected. The market is unsettled 
and rather quiet. Dealers in coun- 
try hides and skins, as well as tan- 
ners and leather manufacturers, know 
that with readjustment in commodity 
values, there may be some changes in 
the price received by the farmer for 
the take-olf of hides, 


One prominent dealer in an _ east- 
ern city in a letter just before 
the armistice wrote that hides 
No 1, trimmed and cured, could 


not be regarded as worth more than 
17@18e p lb, No 2 do 16@1ic as sold 









IG orTopPrices 
| ShipUs YourRaw 


URS 


64 years of continuous growth through 
honest dealing ig your guarantee that 
we pay exactly the high prices that 
we quote. We grade your furs cor- 
rectly. When you ship us a No. 
skin, you get paid for a No. 1 skin, 
not for a No. 2 ora No. 3. Get all 
the facts. Big Illustrated trapping 
Folder an@ Price List FREE. Write 
for it now. 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Ine. 


(Established 1854) 
{ Dept. D 14, 18-20-22 W 20th Street 
New York City 


Reference Any Bank Anywhere 











Christmas Cash! 
Ship Furs Today 


Get top prices from the World’s Largest 
Fur House. Your check comes by return 
mail, Have money for Christmas spend- 
ing! We need millions of skunk, musk- 
rat, coon, mink, f i 
—and Px best prices. DON’T wai 
NOW sk for Free Trapper’s Guide—3-in-1 
Book, and Free Shipping Tags. 


FUNSTEN 


Bros. & Co., International Fur Exchange 





Pensen Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 











direct to the market that gives you 


pes Free on Request 


The International 


Fur_Market 


The reliable Raw Fur merchants of New York, joined together as the Raw Fur Merchants’ Association, 

pledge you, the shipper, their solemn word, that here in New York, The International Fur Market, you wi 

realize the utmost that the world’s highest price market can atford. 

fesponsive to increased demand, Which is aguarantes of the greatest net proceeds for you. New York's de- 

+ * mand for furs was never so greatas right now. 

Trappers Guide} eventually because they will be dressed, dyed, manufactured and sold here. Ship them 
e big, quick money and a square de 


th sal, We co-operate with you. 
Address the Secretary, THE RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 46 West 24th St., New York, 4 


ANNE / EEN ES ES RENEE / NS 





New York is eagerly and instantly 


Your pelts are bound to come here 





RAW FURS 
WANTED 


WE pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns. Send us tria) 
shipment. Will hold shipments 
separate if requested 


Milton Schreiber & Co, 
RAW ven 





Are You Getting 








We pay liberally and give you an honest 
assortment. YOU want more money—WE 
want more furs—So ship at once. 

Our guarantee protects you against risk, 












WE GUARANTEE that our PRICES and 
PROMPT PAYMENTS will please you or 
will return your pelts. - 
Send today for price list C, ship- 
ping tags, and further particulars. 
it will pay you. 


Louis Brimberd New vor 


































WAR IS OVER 


Peace brings big Fur orders from Europe. We 
must have Skunk, Muskrat and Mink at once to 
fill tremendous demand. Unheard of prices for 
immediate shipments. 


GET BIG PEACE PROFITS 


by shipping to a big fur house in the world’s 
biggest market. No deductions, no commis- 
sions, no quibbling. Just big, quick returns for 
quick shipments. 


Send today for price list E 


Sp 
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RAW FURS— 


21 years’ experience warrants us to pay 

HIGHEST PRICES 
assortment and quick returns. 
Write for price list. 


FRANK J.MULLER & CO. 


157 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK 


Liberal 























Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boys warm 
“over there.’ Our prices are sky high. 
Will pay & per cent. extra on single 

- shipments amounting to 
$50 or over. Ship us 
now. Write for trapper’s 
guide and price List. 
Free on request. 







HARRY LEVY 
132 W. 25th St. New York 


We pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 
Fancy furs a specialty, includ. 
SE veees © 











ing Silver an > Ox, 
Fisher, Marten, etc. Est. 1870. 
Our continued prompt returns and ilberal policy are 
now bringing us shipments from all North America, 
Alaska to Mexico. Send for free Price List. Address 
M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
ake advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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in selected lots from warehouses to 
tanners. He pointed out that in 
handling calf skins, tail bones must 


be removed; also that parcel post will 


handle a single green cow skin or 
perhaps two or three calf skins if 
properly tied up and practically free 
from moisture; otherwise such hides 
hould be shipped by freight or ex- 
press. 

A rendering company writes it could 
pay more for hides if same were re- 
ceived in better condition; usually 
ouked with blood and water, meaning 
onsiderable shrinkage, and if farmers 
would take better care buyers would 
gladly pay more 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs Cattle Ilog Shee 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ......$19.00 $14.75 $18.35 $17.10 $11.50 $12.90 
New York ... 17.25 14.50 18.25 17.75 10.50 11.00 
Buffalo .eeses 17.25°13.50 18,00 17.75 10.00 11.50 
Pittsburgh ... 17.00 13.25 18.15 17.50 10.25 12.00 
Kar City .. 19.00 15.50 17.75 17.25 10.50 15.00 





At New York, the cattle market 
opened dull and unchanged, later con- 








tinued slow and barely steady for 
steers; common and light hard to sell, 
bulls firm to 25c higher, medium and 
good cows dull and steady, common 
bologna cows in better demand and 
firm to a fraction higher. Market 
closed firm to 25c higher on steers; 
bulls and cows full steady. Common 
to fairly prime steers sold at S.504 
17.20 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags $8@ 13, 
bulls 5.50@ 11, cows 4@ 10, tail-ends 3 
a 3.00, heifers S.50@ 12.50. Veals 
opened steady, western calve in lib- 
eral receipt and 25% 50e lower, later 
veals active and 1 higher. At the close 
of the week common to prime veals 15 
i211 p 100 lbs, ecu lia 14, fed calve 
Ss OU, gra el ty. i 7), yearlit oO 
rio, western \ S500 11 

Opening price for both heep 
lambs were firm, som« iles a fi ti 
hi er quaAiity cor dere l, late! 
week price ener teady wit n 
undertone of w ( Market closed 
teady for sheep, lamb De lower 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) sold 
at S6.504 10 p 100 Ibs, culls 54 6, year- 
ling 10.004 11, common to prime 
lambs 144 16, culls lo, top for N Y 
lambs 16 

Hlogs opened steady for all weight 
later price were inchanged, closed 
ti ly Medium to fairly heavv N Y¥ 

d Pa ho S18.25 p 10 Ibs, pig 7 

7.50), roug!l 1.25 

The Horse Market 

Good seasoned horses still have the 
call over green ones in the local mar- 
ket Offer ges of desirable sort in 
rather limited supply and full steady; 
common to dull and unchanged. Or- 
dinary to food heavy drafter are 
quoted at S$250@400 p head, chunks 
11) to 1300 Ibs, 175@250, poor to 
rood econd-hand delivery horses 50 

160). 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the federal food board 
announced on Tuesday, Nov 2, that 
in spite of the fact producers had in- 


creased their price 2he p 100 lbs for 3% 


milk, $4.06 in the 150-mile zone, the 
price to the consumer for Dec would 
remain the same as in Nov. The 
increase which the producers receive 
in Dee is approximately !2c p qt. The 
decision of the distributers to carry 
this increase was voluntary on their 
part and was reached after several 


conferences between distributers and a 
representatve of the food administra- 
tion at Washington. This is the top 
price for milk. District-Attorney 
Swann proposes to look into the legal- 
ity of the of the Dairymen’s 
league and of the distributers. 


acts 





Embargo on Express Shipments of 


live stock and poultry for breeding 
purposes Dec 10 to Dec 31 is to be 
lifted The department of agriculture 
showed the railroad officials that the 
food production and oampaign would 
be retarded materially if such em- 
bargo were permitted. This included 


the territory east of the Missouri river. 

Magnificent Displays of Live Stock 
are being shown at the great Inter- 
national exhibit held at Chicago this 
week, closing Saturday, Dec 7. Prac- 
tically every class of meat animal was 
shown, also a splendid array of draft 
horses. In cattle, Shorthorns led in 


numbers, Herefords a close second. In 
the pure-bred animals by far the ma- 
jority were breeding animal This, 
however, left a splendid showing of 
fat cattle, many of them grades in the 
various classe; Details of the show 
will be printed next week. Total en- 
tries in numbers were as follows: Cat- 
tle Shorthorn O1G, Hereford 515, 
Polled Angus 5329, ted Polled 1532, 
Poll Durham 127, Galloway 48. Sheep 





Shropshire 124, Hampshire 76, Cots- 
wold 59, Lincoln 47, Dorset 66. Oxford 
66, Leicester 21, Southdown 123, Chev- 


jot 4S, Rambouillet 51. Swine—Poland 
China 9%, Chester White 181, Duroc 
Jersey 248, Tamworth 32, Yorkshire 
51, Hampshire 120. Horse: Perch- 
eron 195, Clydesdale 108, Shire 105, 


Belgian %, Suffolk 38, Hackney 8. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co—Wheat came up 
well, and has got a good start for the 
winter. Springs and wells are dry. 
Corn is nearly all husked and fodder 
in ricks. The corn yield was good 
and quality fine. Roads have been 
eood for hauling crops to market. The 
Holstein breeders’ association had a 
sale in Frederick this}month at satis- 
factory prices. 

Anne Arundel Co—Corn husking is 
about completed, with a yield of about 
7 bbls p acre. Wheat seeding finished, 
but owing to dry weather has not 
shown any growth. Tobacco has cured 


finely, with promise of a fine grade. 
Tomato crop was somewhat a failure 
owing to searcity of help. Eggs are 


searce at 65e p doz, chickens 18 to 20c 
) doz, old fowls $18 p doz, dressed tur- 


eys scarce at 50ec p Ib, alive 40 to 45c 


I 
p lb. 





Farm Bureau Annual 

Cc. F. MYER, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The annual meeting of the Otsego 
county farm bureau is slated for Dec 
3 at Oneonta. The principal speaker 
is C. E. Treman of Ithaca. A drain- 
age demonstration by Prof B. B. Robb 
is a special feature. Miss Florence 
Freer, state leader of home economics, 
and Miss Blanche Haggard, professor 
of home economics at Cornell, address 
the women’s division. 

The Oneonta poultry and pet asso- 
ciation will hold its annual show and 
prize contest at Oneonta, January 6-10. 
One of the largest and most success- 
ful of state tractor schools con- 
ducted last winter was the one held at 


the 


Oneonta. That city is gratified that 
a similar school will be held there 
during the week of March 10-14. The 
general management of the tractor 
schools is in charge of the farm bu- 
reau nd persons wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the course of instruction 
hould apply to the farm bureau 
managers in advance ° 





New York Farm Items 


Washington Co—Weather has been 


favorable for securing crops, all of 
which are harvested except some corn, 
Th crop is not up to average years, 
bot! to quantity and quality. Con- 
siderable fall plowing is being done. 
Fall pasturage was good and large 
hipments of milk are sent daily to 
the N Y market. The bulk of the po- 
tato crop is marketed. The price at 
Salem depot is $5 p bbl. 


Ontario Co—Some farmers husking 
corn. Fall plowing progressing. Cab- 
bage selling at S)> p ton. Potatoes are 
$1 to $1.25 p bu, eggs Sc p doz, but- 
ter 50 to 55¢e p lb. There are some 
cider apples. 

Tiogs Co—Potatoes are 
earred quite freely at $1 p bu. Quite 
a quantity of cabbages were raised, 
which are being shipped at $12 p ton, 


being 


and are also sold to the residents at 
from 4 to 5e p hd. The price of corn 
and corn products has declined from 


$3.25 and $3.50 down to $3. The ban 
is now off wheat flour substitutes, yet 
our people will use them, to help sup- 
ply the needs of the allies overseas. 
Eggs are {2c p doz at shippers, butter 
55 and (Oe p Ib.—[A. A. Drew. 





Child Should Attend School 


Can a child be compelled to walk 
two or three miles to attend school, 
and until what age must children at- 
tend?—-[J. S., New Jersey. 

The statute provides that when 
pupils reside a long distance from 


education may 


school, the board of , 
Under certain 


provide transportation. 
conditions they may be allowed to 
leave schoo] after they become 14 
years of age. In each case the school 
authorities will have to be consulted. 


Hard to Prove Title 
A man took a quitclaim deed of a 
part of his farm about 35 years ago. 
Another person now claims to own the 


property and threatens to bring suit. 
What can holder of the property do? 
[G. L. L., New York. 

It is not necessary for him to do 


anything until suit is brought. Then 
he should defend. Presumably it will 
not be easy for another person to 
prove a title after so many years. 





Cannot Remove Fence 
Can one of two adjoining owners of 
real estate remove the fence, and what 
can the owner of chickens do if the dog 


of an adjoining owner comes onto his 
land and kills them?—[A. F. C., New 
York, 


One of two owners has no right to 
remove a division fence without the 
consent of the other. If a dog kills 
chickens its owner will be liable for 
the damage. 

-Placing Telegraph Wires 

A telephone line was established 
several years ago. How near to same 
can an electric light company now 
place uncovered wires?—T[J. » mn 
Pennsylvania. 

There does not appear to be any cer- 
tain distance required. If the elec- 


tric light company interferes with or 
injures 
company 
ages. 


the 
it will be 


wires of the telephone 
liable for dam- 
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A Real Investment 


Before you put them up, figure your buildings 
on the basis of an investment. Will they add to 
the market value of your farm should you wish to sell? 
Will they contribute to your profits? Or will they be 


a continuous expense for upkeep, and a loss through 


rapid depreciation? 


Figure these things out in dollars and cents, and you'll 
find that for a real investment it pays to build with 


Natco Hollow Tile 


In ten years, or even less, the saving in paint, repairs and insur- 
ance will more than make up the difference in cost. After that, 
all these savings will be clear profit. And you can pass on the 
buildings from generation to generation. 


Natco buildings are fire-safe, vermin-proof and strictly sanitary. 
The dead air spaces in the walls keep out cold in winter and heat 
im summer, -Natco buildings combine beauty and utility. 


Ask your building supply dealer to show you samples of Natco 
Hollow Tile. He has plans, too, for many types of farm buildings 
—ask to see them. 


Write today for our book, “Natco on the Farm.” It’s free. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
1105 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and ec ical distributi 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our iltustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides: how and when we 



























in grinding Your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 

LLIAMS “Gasy” MILL 
Wi GRIST 
The most economical and most durable 
mill on the market. Fast, clean, and 


proof, yerfected machine pay the freight both ways; about our 
= ; ’ 7 r, be in increased safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
gnec o 5a wn . hide, calf and other skins; about the 


fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending @® 

our correct address naming which, or 

th books if you need both. Address 
e ray Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


KELLY-DUPLEX cominaticn 


value of grain crops. 
Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 
Miils. 


New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meat 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 
fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 













ing, white flint grit buhrs. nein CUTTER and 
frite for cata ry . . 

and information on Grinding Mill 

the “Money Back , ‘Grinds alfalia; 


corn fodder, 
=a clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 
sheaf oats, 


Mill.” 
Williams Mill 
Mfg. Co., Box 38 
Ronda, N.C, 










maize in the he 

either separately or mix 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the col, with or with 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bar 
ley, corn and all othergrain 
















lex 
Write for 








ange lation. fine, 2 
b coarge, arin. Mier capacity, easy runsiag 
uniform grinding. the Kelly-Dup! can’t be'beat. Especially 
ses Gasoline Engines. free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box$97 Springfield, Obie 
«©, 


CLOVER 


Buy now while we can save you money, 
wonderful values in best seed. Guaranteed 
Pure Iowa Grown, recleaned and tested 
Buckhorn free. Also —— Sweet Clover, 
Alfalfa, all farm seeds at wholesale prices sav- 
ing big money. Write today. n’t buy until you 
get our reduced prices, samples and 116-p. catalog 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 128 CLARIN 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progte# 
and ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment ™! 
will pay such big returns as a few books that w! 
give you the information you need just when you want 


Send f illustrated 

Catalog Free catalog, 136 ges, 6x9 inches oy 

taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modem 

practical books treating on, every phase Jo a 
‘armer desires to 

eat investigations of his businese will find that these beds 

mect every 


Sa 1 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 








Red Tip Calks 


nsure 
STRONG EVEN 
PULLING 


ON ICY ROADS 


# No Farmer can afford to 
risk losing a valuable horse 
Goon falls Kn icy pee when 
safety is so cheap and convenient, 
RED TIP CALKS insure safety 
to the horse and 
comfort to the 
driver, YOUR 
BLACKSMITH 








sa) Feat 
DA, 1OWA 


— 





THE 


NEW BRUNSWICK,.N..2. 
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More Profitable Cows 

_ A. RIIEA, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

the good cow or the inferior cow 
she is, or made what she is 
py the manner of raising and manage- 
hen she is young? In answer- 
question, the writer is of an 
opinion that the igh producing cow 
js not fhade what she is by the man- 
ner of raising or by any special treat- 
ment the dairy cow receives during 
her growth period. She is mostly what 
she has inherited. If the dairy cow 
js the product of inheritance, then the 
of getting a higher propor- 
good cows is a_ breeding 


Ww 


Is 
porn what 


ment W 
ing this 


question 
tion of 


problem. , 
Every owner of live stock who has 


given careful thought to the breeding 
question realizes that the main chance 
for rapid improvement of a herd lies 
jn the sire. No one would recommend 
the purchase of a high producing cow 
and the continued use of a bull of 
mediocre breeding as a means of de- 
veloping 2 herd. The skillful breeder 
of dairy cows does not need to have it 
pointed out to him how important it 
js that the sire be properly selected. 
It is largely because he realizes the 
importance of the sire and knows how 
to select him. He knows that the fu- 
ture reputation of his herd is at stake 
when he buys a new herd bull. On 
the other hand, he realizes that a mis- 
take in judgment on the part of the 
owner would be disastrous to a val- 
uable herd. 

Another question which the success- 
ful breeder thinks of is this: Will 
the constant culling out of our inferior 
cows result in the next generation be- 
ing better cows with fewer slackers? 
It is entirely possible and, in fact, 
probable that if we depend upon the 
elimination of poor cows alone, the 
next generation of cows will contain 
just as many inferior cows as does 
this one. For example: In a herd 
where animals are much of the same 
breeding, a heifer calf from one of 
the best cows in the herd has but little 
chance of being any better than a 
heifer from one of the average cows 
in that herd, provided both heifers are 
from the same bull. About one-third 
of all dairy cows raised in the United 
States are culled out when records are 


kept. That means, taking all dairy 
cattle in the United States into ac- 
count, we will have to raise three 


dairy animals in order to get two that 
will be satisfactory. This is an enor- 
mous expense to the dairy farmers, 
not only in raising these unprofitable 
animals, but in keeping them until 
their worthlessness is proved and they 
can be culled out. 


One way to raise more profitable 
cows would be to dispose of all low 
strain cows and replace them with 
cows of a strain having a high dairy 
inheritance. This is not generally 
practical. The only practical way to 
introduce such blood in most cases is 


through a sire belonging to a higher 
Strain having a better dairy inheri- 
tance than the dams. 


Picking Out a Good Sire 
CHARLES ABNETT, VERMONT 


In starting a herd of any kind of 
animals and especially in starting a 
herd of swine, the first and most im- 
portant consideration is the animals 
that are used as a foundation, for you 
cannot build up a fine herd on a poor 
foundation. A breeder cannot afford 
to neglect the animals of either sex. 
The male has the greatest influence 
upon the herd, and if one desires the 
best results he should always breed 
Sows to a better grade boar, never to 
an inferior. A better grade boar will 
Taise the standard, while an inferior 
boar will lower it. It is impossible to 
maintain a good herd of swine unless 
we use boars of superior merit. 

a boar with the male character- 
““cs Strongly developed should be se- 
lected. He should have a strong, mas- 
es he ad and a well-crested neck. 
_ SHoulders should be well developed 
be ‘ording to age. If the hog is to live 
° e it must have a good, strong set 
“al gt amen r mean heart and 
ig > i le surest indication of these 
and ‘ — body, welll-set broad chest, 
ea d heart girth, a set of well- 
Ms _. ribs. The nose should be broad 
“ng the nostrils full, giving large 





openings for breathing. He must have 
a broad back, a full under line and 
flank to give room to the organs and 
a strong, well-arched back to carry 
them. The kidneys should be strong 
and active. 

The boar should have a broad, long 
rump, well carried out to the tail and 
a heavy ham to help maintain sym- 
metry and balance the weight in the 
middle of the body in front of the rear 
legs. I consider the hog a pork- 
producing machine, therefore, he must 
have good lungs, heart, mouth and 
good digestive track, as the stomach, 
bowels and kidneys, and a body to 
sustain such a power house. The or- 
gans of the reproductive system 
Shguld be well developed and clearly 
defined. Avoid a boar with only one 
testicle in sight. A fine, pliable, elas- 
tic hide and a silky, fine coat indicates 
good breeding quality and a good dis- 
position. Their bones need not be 
large but strong and flinty. 

There are ‘enough breeds in exist- 
ence. Improvement should come from 
the selection and development of the 
present types. If you have a good 
breed it is best to stick to it until thor- 
Oughly satisfied that there is a better 
one. Do not be the first to take up 
a new fad, be the last to lay the old 
one away. No point is of greater im- 
portance than strength in the legs. 
Sunshine and exercise are the indis- 
pensible rights of farm animals, and 
do not place any breeding stock in 
poorly lighted, ventilated pens or 
houses. The boar should always be 
confined and never allowed to run 
with the herd; at all times keep him 
on the ground, but provide a warm, 
dry place to sleep. Keep his bed clean 
and dry. Give clean milk or butter- 
milk, not sour, filthy, vile stuff. 
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Treating a Kick 


My horse got kicked on left hind leg 


about 2 inches above pasture joint. The 
cuts healed up, but the horse is still 


lame and the injured part is still swollen. 
Can anything be done to reduce the 
swelling and take away the lameness? 
(J. M. H., Pennsylvania. 

Paint the swelling on your mare’s 
leg each day with tincture of iodine. 
This will in the course of a week or 
so cause the skin to become blistered; 
then discontinue the iodine, repeating 
the treatment in 10 days if necessary. 


Knee Bunches 

What causes*bunches on the knees of 
calves? The bunches increase in size 
quite rapidly and appear soft, as if filled 
with water. The same is true of one of 
the cows.—[J. P. T., New York. 

Bunches or enlargements on knee are 
known as bursal enlargements, and 
the water which you think it contains 
is the fluid that lubricates the joint. 
Do not open this, as you will in that 
event have what is known as open 
joint and one that would be hard te 
heal. There is no treatment in this 
case, Other than that of blistering, 
which we would not recommend in the 
cow. We would, however, suggest 
that you take a lotion, compound tinc- 
ture of iodine, and paint enlarged part 
once a day. 





Cannot Insure Freshening 

Can you give me a recipe which can 
be fed to my cows to insure freshen- 
ing every year?—[H. H. C., Otsego 
County, N. Y. 

There is no medicine we'know of 
which will bring about the desired 
effect. The only thing is to feed 
cows well and keep them in good 
healthy, vigorous condition. As a rule 
cows will calve once yearly. Occasion- 
ally some will miss, which cannot be 
avoided. 





Thrush in Foot 

One of my old horses has the thrush 
in her front feet. The freg is foul, 
keeps wet and is fied with pus. Kind- 
ly prescribe.—[G. E. 8., Pennsylvania. 

This condition is due to a parasite, 
and is produced by animals standing 
in uncleanly places or where there is 
too much moisture. Treatment for 
same: temove horse to place where 
the floor is perfectly dry, have black- 
smith pare out from the frog all dis- 
eased portion, after cleansing the 
frog with cotton or oakum, apply a 
dressing of calomel or powdered 
bluestone, and pack in same with cot- 








ton or oakum. A. dressing of this 
character applied once a day for three 
days, will effect a cure. Avoid all 
moisture to the hoof. 


Caked Bag 

A valtable cow has a severe attack of 
indigestion and the back quarter of the 
udder is caked very badly. I have used 
hot water on the udder and rubbed it 
with salve. The caked part is now as 
hard as a stone in one portion of it and 
the whole quarter seems to be swelling. 
{A. M. B., New York. 

From symptoms given your cow has 
been suffering from a caked bag, with 
inflammation of the milk duct. This 
causes a large tumorfied formation 
and often leads to the formation of 
pus, in which case there is loss of that 
quarter of the bag. Would suggest a 
saline catharatic, 1 to 2 pounds of ep- 
som salts, depending on size of ani- 
mal, and hot fomentations to the bag, 
and rubbing same externally with 
camphorated oil. 





Farm Personals 

Prof L. A. Clinton is the new direc- 
tor of extension for New Jersey. He 
succeeds Alva Agee, who, from now 
on, will devote his entire time to the 
state department of agriculture. Prof 
Clinton is a native of Michigan and a 
graduate of the Michigan agricultural 
college in 1889. He later studied at 
Cornell university. For some years he 
was assistant to the director of the 
Michigan station, then for two years 
was a teacher of agriculture in South 
Carolina, then returned to Cornell as 
assistant agriculturist, when he went 
to Connecticut as director of the sta- 
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tion. Since 1912 Prof Clinton has been 
engaged in extension work in the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. His experience is such as to 
make him well qualified for the direc- 
tion of extension work in New Jersey. 

Dairying suffers a distinct loss in 
the recent death of that veteran lead- 
er in the industry, William Dempster 
Hoard of Wisconsin. He was long 
idernjified through his editorial writ- 
ings and through his personal work 
as a leader in the dairy industry and 
left a multitude of personal friends 
and admirers. Mr Hoard was gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin from 1889 to 1891. 
He was born in Stockbridge, N Y, and 
at his death was 82 years old, having 
lived most of this long period in Wis- 
consin. 


Coming Events 

Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely loca! town 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


Ohio apple show, Toledo, 
Delaware state grange, Dover, 
Dairymen’s league, annual meeting, Jersey 
City, N J, Dec 10 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16, '19 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 


Dec 6-14 
Dec 10-12 


Jan 14-16 
Ohio's farmers’ week, Jan 6-11 
Pa dept of agri, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24, "19 
Pa state hort soc, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa dairymen’s assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 


Pa potato growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
Pa potato show, Harrisburg, Jan 21-24 
N Y state grange, Lockport, N Y, Feb 4-8 














satiadetein 








Good Returns to Breeders 

W. A. Salisbury, manager of Niag- 
ara Maid farm of East Aurora, N Y, 
writes: “The results of our advertis- 
ing in~American Agriculturist were 
satisfactory, as we have had numer- 
Ous inquiries. I think your publication 
is desirable for such an advertisement, 


as it reaches the real farmer. Our 
herd is doing finely. We have some 
good prospects coming on for this 


coming advertising season. 





Milking Shorthorns 

H. E. Tener, owner of Walnut Grove 
farm of Washingtonville, N Y, reports 
sales of milking Shorthorns: A roan 
bull calf to Edwin Fellencer, Strouds- 
burg, Pa; a roan bull calf to H. M. 
Smith of Washingtonville, N Y; two 
imported heifers to George Melanson 
of Intervale, N H; a white bull calf 
to C. L. Rye of Avalon, Wis. Mr Ten- 
er purchased three outstanding fe- 
males at the recent annual sale of 
= Otis herd, Willoughby, O.—[E. 

i. 


Satisfied Sheep Breeder 

In a recent letter from Mr Arthur 
S. Davis, breeder of high class Shrop- 
shires, at Chili Station, N Y, he says: 
“My advertisement in American Agri- 
culturist has given me real good re- 
sults. We are all sold out of year- 
ling ewes and nearly so in rams. We 
have sold something over $2000 worth 
of wool and breeding stock from our 
little flock of Shropshires which is a 
substantial item to be thankful for. 
{E. A. H 
Langwater Guernsey Makes Notable 

Record 

Langwater Heroine, owned by F. 
L. Ames of North Easton, Mass, re- 
cently completed a record of 16,221.1 
pounds milk and 805.64 pounds but- 
ter fat at the age of 3% years. This 
record has been exceeded by only 
two Guernseys in this division, Azu- 
cena’s Pride 2d and Governor's Paul- 
ine, and places Langwater Heroine 
in third place in Class D. She fin- 
ished her first record April 13, 1917, 
and calved again July 12, 1917. She 
is one of the last daughters of Imo 
King of the May that has 26 daugh- 
ters in the advanced register whose 
average production is 606 pounds 
butter fat. 


Noted Herd of Cattle Changes Hands 
One of the most important deals 


ever made in this section was closed 
Saturday, October 26, when J. B. 
Webster, P. J. Wadsworth, J. A. 
Leach and E. D. Mack, the firm 
known as the Cortland Holstein 
farms company, purchased the en- 
tire herd of cattle owned by 
W. W. Jennings of Jennings Hurst 
stock farms, Towanda, Pa. Mr Jen- 


nings spared neither time, pains nor 
money during the last eight years in 
getting this herd together and devel- 
oping it, not only the best, but one 
of the best in United States. Among 
the noted members of this herd is 
the celebrated sire, Rag Apple Korn- 
dyke, for which Mr Jennings paid 





$5000 several years ago, when his 
real value was not yet known. Dam 


sold for $8000, which, up to two years 
ago, was the highest price ever paid 
for a Holstein cow. He has one son 
that sold for $25,000 at public sale 
and for which $100,000 has since been 
refused. The Cortland Holstein 
farms company will offer this lot 
immediately at private sale and the 
public is to be congratulated upon 
this rare opportunity to purchase 
these animals at living prices, 


Patten Hill Shorthorns 

D. T. Barnard of Patten Hill farm, 
Shelburne, Mass, writes: Our Short- 
horns were quite successful at the 
shows the past season. Bought two 
heifers from the herds of George E. 
Taylor, Jr, and J. S. Anderson as 
foundation stock. Mr Anderson has 
also sold bull calves to E. J. Wells, 
Jr, of East Windsor Hill, Conn, and 


William Hall of Wilmington, Vt. 
[E. A. H. 

J. S. Mixter at Hardwick, Mass, 
writes: We have had an exceeding- 


ly heavy demand for young bulls and 
breeding females, with the result 
that we have nothing in the male 
line for sale over 10 months of age. 
[E. A. H. 


J. E. Dodge of Hood farm writes: 
“Our recent sales of Jerseys include 
high class Sophie Tormentor bulls; 
one to W. D. Watkins, McDonald, 
Miss; one to R. J. Beaux, Crowley, 
La; one to S. K. Legare, Suffield, Ct: 
one to Dr S. N. Mayberry, Enid, 
Okla; one to Guy L. Wilson, Whit- 
lock, Me; one to Celia A. Heather, 
Wilmington, Vt. We have sold two 
very choice heifers to Arthur A. 
Fowler, Peacock, N J.—/fE. A. H. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 

Dec 17-18-19 Earlville. N Y¥ Madison, 
Co, Brds, Ht. A. Moyer, Director. 

Jan 7-8-9 Earlville, N Madison, 
Brds Holstein sale. 

Feb 28, °19 Newmanstown, 
Joseph H. Witter herd. 

April-2 Brattleboro, YVt. 
Sales Co. 

June 5-7 Philadelphia. Pa. 
tT A. Moyer, Director 


Chenango 
Chenango (o, 

Dispersal 
Bred 


Pa. Bale. 


Pure Live Stock 


Moyer National Sale, 


Berkshires 


Feb. 719, C. H. Carter, Westchester, Pa, 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





PAIR OF GRADE PERCHERON COLTS 
3 and 4, bl: 








coming lack. One pair yearling ponies, 
mares, _ 2 Cheviot rams, 1 Tunis 
ram, 1 Su . 1 Shropshire ram, 


vy Tunis ewes. Tamworth 
» pigs, 4 weeks old, at § 

Tamworth, Hampshire and Essex 
A. W. Hillis & Sons, 


1 Hampsh 
pigs in ps 
each, about Dec. 1 

ars, 4 months old, $25 each. 


bos $ 
Willow Mill Steck Farm, South Worcester, N. Y 
a 





SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Instalfment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd establishé@d 
1891. Send 10¢ for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


SHETLAND i. PONIES 


Weantings $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100: 
spotted and solid colors. Please state age, color and 
sex and F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 






SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








American Agriculturist, December 7, |) 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sired by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational, and out of Lerd Pre. Successor, and 
Duke's Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


BERKSHIRE PIGS” 











A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor 
‘ of the best producing sor f Lard Premier's 
Sreseen r, the champion sire of cl umpions, and a full 
brother to the grand em n at Worcester, Mass 
this year These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last ght sows to farrow farrowed t I 
wm average of 11%, and raised 
average of eight Our boar weighs : i 
dred = sows around four. If you want size, type 
and from a lifie family, write Us. Prices right 
Sentinel ‘spruce Farm, R. D. 4 Binghamton, N. ¥ 


Home of Pwo 


eS; Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540-—-A son of the great Su 
perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece 
SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR serene A son of Symt 
leer th by a daughter of Superbus Was Junior 
Cham; ion in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and th 
Eastern Berkshire Congr ess, Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sired ‘ ther of these great sire 
will make a splendid ada ion to any herd. Write us 
our want or better to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 
Sons, Props. 

Sprin Ss rm o~ for light service Also a few 
summer 7 ars that will make real sires We also 

ffer a limited number of tried sows ae a 
March farrow Let us know your requirements. 

R. M. CRAIG 
Glen Spey, Sullivan County, New York 
Big Type Berkshires 
eady service, I and GOOD, $75 te 
Fy ind ead a breeders. Ten weeks 

id. i ir pigs, $25 to $50, re ered 

How f Doub! Cham 796, Grand 
Champion boar N. Y. Sta 





c. WH. ( CARTER, PARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


L a Berkshires atH ighwood 


should 


rs requi ring boars for fall servic 
bine che Dee 10th the express 
mpar ced an embargo on ship 
nts s from Dec loth to 3lst 





H. C. & + H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service —boar and sow pigs, breeding the best 


atl "6. Ss. V. ANDREWS, “Lagrangevile, | N. N. Y. 


Large E nglish Berkshire Swine 


me gis tere a ‘ the best type Bot 


a} at ght ey es 
HOME F ‘ARM, CENTER \ ALLEY PA 








SeXCS, 





_ BE RKSHIRES PROLIFIC STRAIN 
Must clear pens for winter Bred gilts, $40 each; 
be w, $50; f - months’ sows, $20: three months’ 
$1 th marked $12 5 


to 
Ellenton, 


L: ‘C. TOMKINS, 
GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM. Booking orders for 
LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE Sows: and GILTS. bred 
to farrow Ma v1 and April Ser ars from $50 
t e ach One show 


BURTON Cc. STUART, 


$15 
Lycoming Co., Pa. 





“SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Down South they thrive 2 best 
wonderfully—don’t sun- pig 
scald or blister. Yet no bred 
breed pays better in the 


coldest North. New Book, 
FREE 


375 \bs.in 
be Mausrelildat- 


PUREBRED JERSEY REDS 


YOUNG PIGS FOR BREEDERS AND FEEDERS. 
Gilts and tried sows, open or bred. KARL OD. 
SHINER, The Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa. 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale 


C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, WN. Y 


O.1.C. Noseevice BOARS 











5 months old, price $25.00. Registered, No. 1 stock, 
blocky built, short nose, weight 110 to 130 Ibs. Cash 
with order, ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee, N. Y. 





Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 


GILTS AND PIGS 
Best strains Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER waite Ray - Best strains. 





Prices 











right. Also a few » farrow in March and 
April EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N. Y¥ 
O. I. C’s. 100 HEAD ALL AGES 
sired by 1000-pound “grand champion bo ars = me om 
big-typed sow fighteen§ farre 211 

Cc. E. CASSEL, - . HERSHEY, PA. 


RICHLAND HERD OF PURE-BRED 


O.1.C. AND ESSEX SWINE 


Best of breeding, prices reasonable, quality right. 
ED. COPLIN - PLEASANTVILLE, onto 


For Sale, Essex Swine, 


HORN DORSET SHEEP, good PERCHERON MARES 
and COLTS, grade _ COWS and HEIFERS. 
CHAS. LAFFERTY - Little Valley, N. ¥. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 

B. F. STEELE, - . HEUVELTON, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—12 extra fino PURE-BRED CHESTER 
WHITE SOW PIGS, farrowed Sept. 25. Sired by 
Schoolboy and Ohio choice. Price $10 and $12 each. 
(They are a bargain.) 

JOHN B. JOHNSON, R. 4, ROME, N. Y. 
crane At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 7 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 

SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY, PA. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring a 











only. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 








oldest breeder in the 
Mulefoot Hogs i ,Pegierees 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 
P BREEDERS 





SHEEP 





SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 





Ww have a ational 

I af wv’ one x”) the si aa the breed. 
1 out of good type fe sows. They & 

ed for au k — If you are in the market for 

re at reasonable price, 

WRITE us “AT ONCE. Every one fully guaranteed, 
ice and exactly as described At not * sat- 


a iS cent sem om ther or your money 
sey W. Clark, Supt. Delchester Farms, Saeenent, Pa. 





Kinderhook “with Durocs 


yuo’ GROWTHY ae ready for service. 
$s to $125 Write your choice and ask for 

tte scription 

PIGS now READY—$25 each, eight to 10 weeks old, 


0 pounds, 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Assn. 


ROY McVAUGH, Secretary, KINDERHOOK, WN. Y. 


Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
D U R O C S r re service boars; gilts of 
March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed 
° McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 














Registered Duroc Service Boars, 


Bred Sows, 
Belrose Stock Farm, 


Gilts and Baby Durocs, 


Poolville, N. Y. 


> “HAMPSHIRES” 


hey ero w over one 
ul day from 
date of *pirth 
ntelligently. 












Free cir- 

i cular 

:. yond LAWN FARM 
Bor A. Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


i. AMPSHIRE SW I 


THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM 
Arthur s. . Davis, Prop., Chill Station, 


Hampshires and Poland Chinas 


Big , od ne for Hampshire 


JOHNS - PAINTER. 














—¥ servi 


i ad 
Box 37 "WILMINGTON, 0. 





Big Type Poland China 


1 and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices 








GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2 GRAFTON, OHIO 
POLAND CHINAS 

Large er wihy, eas rvice boars, 

ng @ Its Rese’ pies “Ai ‘fre = , om ion sires and 


gh 


FLUSHING, 0, 


Heart’s Delight Farm - 


DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 
RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS © 


Ready for Immediate Service 


Heart’s Delight Farm © 
CHAZY - . - NEW YORK = 


aut “ svuvovesuonuesasnecesncassccetcarnsenonanentan 


DORSET SHEEP. 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 


ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 


nnn 





a 





Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


ATTENTION! The 





For Sale--Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 

Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 

ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 

at $100.00 each 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfeld Center, N. Y. 





SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also ed ewes. 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM offers Shr opshire year- 
ling rams, a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lambs: all 
sheep registered: 44 grade ewes, Oxford and Ram- 
bouillet cross, age yearlings t 


o five vears 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 
AUCTIONEERS 


W. A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. Y. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 














Lonneaenconievenntcnaaaeaanas aint 











= 
| Flintstone 


Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


























LOWER 


nchaieeien T 





per cow and they produce a larger 


= profit. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


= Send for our booklets—they 
= valuable information. 


_ Holstein- Friesian Association ‘ 





contain 

























































PER CENT OF | 


Dairymen handling Holsteins do not kx to: 
admit that the milk of this breed contains g i 
= lower percentage of fat, but in view of theijp : 
= enormous yield of milk they average more butter 3 


meh | 
































E. H. KNAPP & SON, - 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 


dam. Also bull calves. 
c. L. BANKS & SON, . NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 


30 FINE HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS 


30 fine high grade Holstein strippers 
30 fine high grade Holstein heifers 


COMING THREE YEARS OLD. 
E. J. BOWDISH Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE i.ie3"a5ie2 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 


fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, . . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 
High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. 
Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 to $50 each 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


FOR SALE. Sire a 
HOME FARM, - 


FABIUS, N. Y. 

















36.90 pound bull. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 

to buy a son of our 36-Ib. bull, born April 7. Three 
of his dams average 31 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 

BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
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Massachusetts : 
: of America, B Box 115, , Brattleboro, Ve. 
Nearby Springers and Fibs. 
resh Cow : 
€ S “Heifers For Sale |i SPRINGDALE FARMS 
100 Fresh cows, milking {0 to go pounds per day. re 
0 Cows due to calve November and December. 
= that meme ania -_ =— ae oe ra e O steins 
e —_ —_— —— - extra —— i od of oo 
u » calve ir ece r a ary ~ ) 
Jattuat ah oe and January, balance from From 200 to 500 head always on 
60 egistered heifers, all ages, marked fi d 
—_ a “ot <. good breeding, Sart of them ‘ae ® hand and they are all 
caive in ecempDer ane nuary. 
20 Good registered bulls, all ages. F O R S A L E 
Cortland Holstein Farms — lots of fresh cows, springers or 
203-204 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. a8 cows sendy Ser Ghipaens ot any then 
Bell Phone 534. If you want extra large, fine individuals 
o< - the heaviest —- obtainable, 
° i pay you to visit our farms. 
250 Chenango and Madison Co. |}. >. senders & Son, Corday ae 
. . . J , ° . 
AOLSTEI! | COWS Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-4 
Fresh and Springing For Sale SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If % Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
you are interested in profitable producers and square $25 each; express paid in lots 
dealing, write for prices , At esutatezed heif ts bred; 
17 e cows bre 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. from A. & O. dams. °} ae 
~~ tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 
HOLSTEIN old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif- 
ers. 25 grade cows, due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
BULL CALVES tha fo at 
JOHN C. REAGAN a TULLY. N. y. 
Sired by HOMESTEAD SUPERB TRIUMPH | ' : 
Average record of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. er 
milk, 29.69 Ibs.. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 
118.30 =. } aes ~ —, = — we S e ] Off 
ne 7 re vo “ 4 Ts oO A - . 
pay but [ae al fag “Officially. tested. Price pecia er 
$45 each, registered, transferred and crated. 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. A few + re Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. _ . dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 
HOLSTEINS at AUCTION oe cum a 
Send for information about the sales UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 
of healthy, reliable, a cattle, F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
held at Brattleboro ermont, the 
~ First gy dy pet d : day of 
every other + e pr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1 ; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- $200.0 (0). : 
tleboro, the Daletetn-Priceton Capitol of America. : 
F Will buy a : 
Address The PurcbredLive Stock Sales Company. ||» "imze JERSEY BULL 
emnapieuinnbateneeet anion ae Sire, Pogis 95th of Hood Farm, sire of 10. One : 
M APLE LA Ww oN HOLSTEINS made over 800 Ibs. butter in a year. Dam and: 
% Holstein heifer calves at $20 to $25 each. Express grandam Register of Merit cows. Se i 
peld in lots of 5. With 10 high grade heifer calves, Write for pedigree and description of bull 63 to = 
w give a registere u - A pautifu : 
registered grendoun of Res Apple Korndyke Sth ond HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 
two high grade heifers for $75. 40 registered bull as : 
calves, all ages, 20 registered heifers, 2 months to 1 — 
year, at lowest possible price. Registered cows, grade wataticrrirtii 
cows, and heifers. Everything in Holsteins. I sell ‘ = 
Holsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. The first cross 
Liberty Bonds accepted in payment at face value. with an 
Wine BEST IN 0: 1. C. SWINE, ALL AGES. ABERDEEN 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. ANGUS LULL 
Will get calves of 
HOLSTEIN BULLS = Beet Type 
BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW ~Eekardt SI Nassau St, New har 
GRANDSONS. OF KING OF THE bene tentistcintiwcehiatek 
PONTIACS 
Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
Three around eight months old, each. (REGISTERED STOCK) 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 7 
immediate sale. BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. Write 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
E GGS 


8. W. Leghorns, 
R. L Reds B. P. Rocks, 
Ww. Wyandottes Trap- 
nested, farm range 
heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
profits. 

Tilustrated folder free. 
Write for it NOW. 

.. F. GIBSON 
alen Farms 
Box 100. Clyde, N. Y- 


SINGLE COMB COCKEREL LS 


Utility breed. Black Minorcas, weight 4 to 
bred from "he 














$2.25 each, and Rhode Island Reds, ; 
ten hens winning first place at 1916-1917 Cont ont “i 
Storrs Agricultural College, laying 1990 eggs. mat 
with a cockerel with 9 eto? i 236 and 253 eggs 
Price $8 each. a t to Ss. 

ANSEL FAUCET DUNDEE, N. Y- 





nea 
aes. ORR BOURBON RED, 
HITE, SLATE AND BLACK 


BREEDING TURKEYS 


from the finest flocks in America. Special prices 
January 1. Write F. A. CLARK, FREEPORT, 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each Fn up. $2.5 





Ancona cockerels, $2. 
-Old Chicks in the Season. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. 3 I 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shir! ine of 

day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers. | A 

hatching of same by our subscribers, that ['" Toy 

lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the s@ — 





of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shal’ Ty. 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee mont 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise | aa te 
est care in allowing poultry and egg adv {with 


use this paper, but our responsibility must 





that. 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Henore Willsie 


New Friends—XV 


r was just before college opened 
that Amos announced that he was 
and 


soing to buy one hundred 
twenty acres John had set aside for 
him. a a 


“How are you going to pay for it” 
Lydia asked. 

““pon’t you worry, I'll tend-to that,” 
replied Amos. 


Levine was taking supper with 
“Better tell her all about it, 


them. ¢ 
Amos,” he said. 
our Pp irtner.”’ 

“Well, she’ll just worry,’’ warned 
Amos. “John’s going to hold it for me, 
ti!l | can get the pine cut off. That'll 
pay for the land.” 

“How much did you pay for it, 
Levine ?"’ asked Lydia. 

Levine grinned. ‘I forget” 

Lydia’s gaze was still the round, pel- 
lucid gaze of her childhood. She sat 
now with her chin cupped in her palm, 
her blue eyes on Levine. To the sur- 
prise of both the men, however, she 
said nothing. 

After the supper dishes were 
washed, and Amos was attending to 
the chickens, Lydia came slowly out 
to the front steps where Levine was 
sitting He reached up and catching 
her hand pulled her down beside him 
on the topmost step. She leaned her 
head against his arm and they sat in 
silence, Lydia with her*eyes on the 
dim outline of the pine by the gate. 

“Lydia,” said John, finally, “how 
does the Great Search go on? We 
haven't reported for a long time.” 

“IT don’t think I make much head- 
way,” replied Lydia. “The older I 
grow, the less I understand men and 
I've always felt as if, if there was a 
God, He was a man.” 

“You mean male, rather than fe- 
male,” agreed John. “Lydia, dear, I 
wish you did have faith.” 


“You know Lydia is 


Mr 


“But do you. believe, yourself?” 
urged Lydia, 
“Yes. I know that the soul can’t 


die,” said the man, quietly. “And the 
thing that makes me surest is the feel- 
ing | have for you. I know that I'll 
have another chance.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lydia 
wonderingly. 

“That, you’ll 
plied. 

“Well, I Know that you’re a dear,” 
said the young girl, unexpectedly, “‘no 
matter how you get your Indian lands. 
And I love you to death.” 

She patted his cheek caressingly, and 
John Levine smiled sadly to himself 
in the darkness. 

The Harvard Instructor 

The university campus was a huge 
square of green, elm dotted, that was 
bordered on one edge for a quarter of 
a mile by the lake. The other three 
sides were enclosed by the college 
buildings, great Gothic piles of gray 
sione, ivy grown, with swallow haunt- 
One entered the campus 
threugh wide archways, that framed 
from the street ravishing views of lake 
and elm, with leisurely figures of sen- 
iors in cap and gown in the fore- 
ground. 


College life 


never know,” he re- 


ed eaves, 


Was not much unlike 
High school life to Lydia. She of 
course missed the dormitory living 
which is what makes university exist- 
ence unique. The cottage was nearly 
three miles from the campus. Lydia 
took a street-car every morning, leav- 
ing the house with her father. She was 
very timid at first; suffered agony 
when called on to recite; reached all 
her classes as early as possible and 
Sat in a far corner to escape no- 
tice. But gradually, among the six 
thousand students she began to lose 
her self-consciousness and ‘to feel that, 
after all, she was only attending a 
larger High school. 

It was curious, it seemed to her, in 
how short a time the real High school 
dropped out of her life. Miss Towne 
and the cooking teacher who had had 
so much to do with her adolescent de- 
velopment, became more _ or _ less 
dreanlike. And though Lydia did try 
on Miss Towne at the High 
s her days were very full and 
little by little she slipped away entire- 
ly from the environment. 

Except for flying visits home, John 
Levine spent the year at Washington. 
He was returned to congress practi- 
cally automatically, at the end of his 
term. Kent throve mightily as a real 


to call 


School, 


estate man. He dashed about in a lit- 
tle “one lung” car with all the impor- 


tance of nineteen in business for the 


irst time. He continued to call on 
Lydia at irregular intervals in order 
to boast, she thought, of his real es- 
tate acumen and of his correspond- 
ence with Margery and Olga, both of 


Whom were now at boardingschool. 

_ Lydia was taking a general course 
in college. In a vague way, she was 
Planning to become a teacher and 
partly because she had no aptitude for 
foreign ianguages, and partly because 
Of the deep impression Miss Towne’s 
little lecture on slang had made of 


decided to teach English. 
took “not only the re- 
quired course in Freshman Composi- 
tion, but an elective in Shakespeare, 
and was herded with fifty others into 
the classroom of a young instructor 
fresh from Harvard. He was a frail 
looking young man, smooth shaven 
and thin, with large, light brown eyes 
behind gold-rimmed eyeglasses. 

Lydia was deeply impressed from 
the very first by the young man’s cul- 
ture. He could quote Latin and Greek 
quite as freely as he could French and 
German, and his ease in quoting the 
latter seemed as great as in quoting 
Palgrave’s Lyrics, which Lydia was 
sure he could quote from cover to 
cover. 

If his manner was a trifle impatient 
and condescending, this only served to 
enhance his impressiveness. And he 
knew his Shakespeare. Lydia entered 
under his guidance that ever new and 
ever old world of beauty that only the 
born Shakespeare lover discovers. 

The Professor’s Question 

The Christmas recess had come and 
gone before Lydia became vaguely 
conscious that young Professor Willis 
called on her always to recite, wheth- 
er he did on any other girl in the class 
or not. She did not know that from 
the first day she had entered his class 
the young professor had been con- 
scious of the yellow head in the. fur- 
thest corner of the classroom. It was 
a nobly shaped head, bound round 
with curly yellow braids above a slen- 
der face, red cheeked, yet delicate. He 
was conscious too of the homemade 
suit and the cheap shirtwaists, with 
the pathetic attempt at variety through 
different colored neckties. Little by 
little he recognized that the bashful 
young person had a mental back- 
ground not shared by her mates, and 
he wondered about her. 

It was early in January that he 
made an attempt to satisfy his curios- 
ity. The snowfall had been light so 
far and heavy winds had blown the 
lake clear of drifts. Lydia often 
brought her skates to class with her 
and if the wind were favorable skated 
home after her last recitation. 

She had just fastened on her skates 
one day when a rather breathless 
voice behind her said: 

“Going for a skate, Miss Dudley?” 
and Professor Willis, skates over his 
shoulder, bore down on her. 

Lydia blushed vividly. “I—I often 
skate home. I live three miles down 
the shore.” 

“Rather thought I'd have a try my- 
self, if you don’t mind.” 

“Heavens!” thought Lydia. “I hope 
he won't come clear home with me. 
The house looks awful!” 

Willis fastened on his skates and 
stood up. “Which way?” he asked. 

Lydia nodded homeward and start- 
ed off silently, the Harvard man close 
beside her. 

“You enjoy your Shakespeare work, 
Miss Dudley?’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes!’”’ cried Lydia. ‘“‘That most 
of anything. Did you love to teach it?” 

“Er—in some ways! I will admit 
that the co-educational end of it is 
very trying to an Eastern college 
man.” . 

This was such a surprising view to 
Lydia that she forgot to be bashful. 
“Don’t you like girls, Professor Wil- 
lis?”’ she asked. 

“Not in a boys’ classroom—that is 
—at first the situation brought cold 
sweat to my face. But now, I carry 
on the work to a great extent for you. 
You are the only person with a back- 
ground, don’t you know." 

Lydia didn’t know. The Harvard 
man’s voice, however, was entirely im- 
personal, so she ventured ‘to explore. 

“What do you mean by _  back- 
ground?” 


her, she 


She therefore 


. 





“If you wouldn’t skate so outrage 
eously fast,” he panted, “I could tell 
you with more—more aplomb.” 

“But,” explained Lydia, “I have to 
skate fast. There's always so much to 
be done and old Lizzie isn’t well.” 

She looked at the Shakespeare pro- 


fessor innocently. He looked at his 
watch. 
“Dear me!” he said, “I must be 


back in the classroom in half an hour. 
Supposing we continue this conversa- 
tion tomorrow, in your own home, 
Miss Dudley? May I call tomorrow 
night?” 

“Why, yes,”’ replied Lydia, in utter 
embarrassment again, “if you really 
want to! It’s a dreadful trip—to the 
end of the car line and half a mile 
along the road to a white cottage after 
that.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the Harvard 
man, gravely. “Till tomorrow night 
then,” and lifting his cap, he skated 
back, leaving Lydia in @ state of mind 
difficult to define. 

She told Lizzie and her father that 
evening. Amos looked over his paper 
with a slight scowl. “You're too young 
to have a college professor calling.”’ 

“Well,” cried Lydia, ‘“‘you don’t seem 
to realize how wonderful it is that he 
wants to take this awful trip out here, 
just to see me. And don’t let it worry 
you, Daddy! He’ll never want to come 
but once.” She looked around the liv- 
ing-room disgustedly. 

Amos started to speak, looked at 
Lizzie, who shook her head, and sub- 
sided. The older Lydia grew, the more 
helpless he felt in guiding her. It 
seemed to him though that Patience 
would be pleased to have a professor 
calling on her daughter, and he let 
the matter go at that. 

The next day was Saturday, and 
Lydia started an attack on the living- 
room immediately after breakfast. She 
re-oiled the floors. She took down the 
curtains, washed and ironed them and 
put them up again. She blacked the 
base burner and gave the howling 
Adam a bath. The old mahogany wor- 
ried her, even after she had polished 
it and rearranged it until the worst of 
the scratches were obscured. 

Her father’s old wooden armchair, 
a solid mahogany that had belonged 
to his great-grandfather, she decided 
to varnish. She gave it two heavy 
coats and set it close to the kitchen 
stove to dry. By this time she was 
tired out. She lay in the dusk on the 
old couch watching the red eyes of 
the base burner, when Billy came in. 

“Just stopped on my way home to 
see if you’d go skating to night?” he 
said. “Tired out? What’ve you been 
doing?” 

Blarney Billy 

Lydia enumerated the day’s activi- 
ties ending with, ‘“‘Professor Willis is 
coming to call this evening.’’ 

Billy gave a low whistle. “Of course, 
I knew they'd begin to take notice 
sooner or later. But I don’t see why 
you wanted to wear yourself out for a 
sissy like him.” 

“He’s not a sissy. He's a gentle- 
man,” said Lydia, calmly. She was 
still curled up on the couch and Billy 
could just distinguish her bright hair 
in the red glow from the stove. 

Billy was silent for’'a moment, then 
he said, “It’s a shame you have to 
work so hard. I think of you so often 
when I see other girls in their pretty 
clothes, gadding about! Doggone it! 
and you’re worth any ten of them. If 
I had my way—” 

He paused and for a moment only 
the familiar booming of the ice dis- 
turbed the silence. 

“T don’t mind the work so much as 
I do going without the pretty clothes,” 
said Lydia. “I suppose you’ll think 
I’m awful silly,” she suddenly sat up 
in her earnestness, “but when I get to 
thinking about how I’m growing up 
and that dresses never can mean to 
me when I’m old what they do now— 


oh, I can’t explain to a man! It’s like 
Omar Khayyam— 
“Yet ah, that Spring should vanish 


with the rose 
That youth's sweet scented 
script should close—’ 


manu- 
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The Dove of Peace in Filet Crochet Lace 


See directions on another page in this issue. 
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and my youth’s going to close without 
the sweet scent or the rose.” 

Billy made one great stride over to 
the couch and sitting down beside 
Lydia he took her thin, work hard- 
ened little hands in his. “Lydia, no! 
You don’t see yourself right! All the 
dresses in the world couldn’t make 
you sweeter or more fragrant to a fel- 
low’s heart than you are now. The 
only importance to the clothes is that 
you love them so. Don’t you see?” 

Lydia laughed uncertainly. “I see 
that you're a dear old blarney, Billy. 
And I know one thing I have got that 
not one girl in a thousand has and 
that is the friendship of some of the 
best men in the world. In lots of ways, 
I'm very lucky. Honestly, I am! Trot 
on home, Billy. I've got to work hard, 
remember that. Half my work is in 
trying to fix up the house.” 

Billy rose reluctantly. ‘I’m leaving 
you some marshmallows,” he said. “I 
hope if you offer Willis one, it'll choke 
him, or,” as he opened the door, 
“maybe he'll break his leg or his neck 
on the way out,’’ and he shut the door 
firmly behind him. 

Amos submitted with some grum- 
bling to being relegated to the dining- 
room with Lizzie for the evening. He 
complained somewhat bitterly, how- 
ever, over the condition of his arm- 
chair which had refused to dry and 
Was in a state of stickiness that defied 
description. 

Old Lizzie, who was almost as 
flushed and bright-eyed over the ex- 
pected caller as Lydia, finally 
squelched Amos with the remark, “For 
the land's sake, Amos, you talk like 
an old man instead of a man still forty 


who ought to remember his own 
courting days!” 
Harvard Arrives 
Willis arrived, shortly after eight. 


If the trip had been somewhat strenu- 
ous, he did not mention the fact. He 
shook hands with Amos, who, always 
eager to meet new people, would have 
lingered. But Lizzie called to him and 
he reluctantly withdrew. Lydia estab- 
lished her guest with his back to the 


dining-room door and the evening 
began. 

The Harvard man was frankly cu- 
rious. This was his first experience 


west of New York and he was trying 
to classify his impressions. The beauty 
of Lake City had intrigued him at 
first, he told Lydia, into believing that 
he was merely in a transplanted New 
England town. ‘‘And you know there 
are plenty of New Englanders on the 
faculty and many of the people of 
Lake Shore avenue are second and 
third generatiqgn New Englanders. But 
the townspeople as a whole!” He 
stopped with a groan, 

“What's the matter with them? 
Lydia asked, a trifle belligerently. She 
was sitting on the couch, chin cupped 
in her hand, watching her caller so 
intently that she was forgetting to be 
bashful. 

“Oh, you know they’re so exactly 
like my classes in Shakespeare—raw- 
minded, no background, and plenty of 
them are of New England descent! I 


9 


don’t understand it. It’s New England 
without its ancient soul; your Middle 
West.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
background,” said Lydia. 

“But, Miss Dudley, you have it! 


Something, your reading or your en- 
vironment has given you a mental ref- 
erendum, as it were. You get more 
out of your Shakespeare than most of 
your mates because you understand so 
many of his references. You must 
have been a wide reader or your fath- 
er and mother taught you well.” 

“I—you've got the wrong impression 
about me,” Lydia protested. “I’ve read 
always and mostly good things, thanks 
to Mr Levine, but so have many other 
people in Lake City.” 

Professor Willis looked at Lydia 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Levine? I thought he 
Was a cheap scamp.” 

Lydia flushed. ‘He’s my best friend 
and a finely read man. He’s kept me 
supplied with books.” 

Lydia did not stir. She continued 
with her crystal gaze on this wise man 
from the East, struggling to get his 
viewpoint. There flashed into her mind 
the thought that perhaps, when she 
knew him better, he could help her 
on the Indian question. 

“T can’t account for it,”’ she said. “I 


wish I could. Except for a French 
Canadian great-grandfather, Mr Le- 
vine’s a New Englander, too.” 

“New Englander! Pshaw! Outside 


of Lake Shore avenue and the college 


there are no New Englanders here. 
They are hollow mockeries, unless,” 
he stared at Lydia through his gold- 


rimmed glass, ‘‘unless you are a rever- 
sion of type, yourself.” 
Lizzie spoke from the dining-room. 
“The chocolate’s all ready, Lydia.” 
“Oh, I forgot,” exclaimed Lydia, fly- 


ing out of the room and returning 
with a tray of chocolate and cake. 


“The cold walk 


must have made you 
hungry.” 


[To Be Continued.] 





Don’t try to coax baby to stand or 
walk. When the baby is ready to 


stand he will find his own feet. A 
healthy baby will stand and walk in 
due season, his natural energy urging 
him onward.—[B. B. 
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Pretty Set of Collars 

No 2454—Any seasonable materia! may be 
used for these styles. No 1 and No 2 are 
splendid for satin, cloth or silk. No 3 and 
No 4 are pretty in batiste, satin, silk, lawn, 
organdy, mull, crepe, chiffon, net or lace. 
No 3 would be nice in hemstitched lawn or 
linen, with a bit of embroidery. No 4 is niee 
for white lawn or organdy, with a colored 
edge. The pattern includes all styles illus- 
trated. It is cut in one size—medium. 





Community Responsibility 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


OR instance: One hot August 
F day I went across country in 
New England on an electric 
trolley line The plush-covered 
benches were so covered with dirt 
that when we rose to leave the car, 
they bore the impression of our 
clothes, a vou have n it after sit- 


ting in a sand-bank or on the sea 
beach. While we rode we could 
neither breathe nor talk in comfort, 
nor could we see the length of the 
ear, for the dust that was stirred into 
ommotion by our passage No in- 
dividual housewife could be blamed 
for the condition of that car, but its 
dirt was certainly a disgrace to the 


community, and while of compara- 
tively little menace to health in Au- 
ist. if the same uncleanliness ob- 
tains now, that community is un- 
doubtedly responsible for much ill- 
ne . 

After our influenza epidemic, all 
public conveyances and all places of 
public meetings must be cleaned and 
kept clean, aired and kept aired, if we 


hope to escape a return of the plague 
Already one large city, which had sup 


posed itself to be freed from expo 
ure, has had a sharp and rious re 
lapse which the health authorities 


charge to the great congestion in un- 
cleaned subways and street cars dur 


i the victory celebration. 

The supervision and cleansing of 
public places is up to the community, 
but this is only one phase of the 
community responsibility for the 
health of the individu Another 
very important department lies in the 

iools and the health of the chool 
children One sick child in a school- 


room can start half a dozen families 


on the road to sickness 

The National Grange h just gone 
on record as not in ffivor of urban 
methods in rural schools. I do not 
know what “urban method wert 
meant, and very much wish that .T 
could have heard the discussion. One 


urban method would be most valuable 
in any rural school, and that is the 
daily call of the public health nurse 
Each ‘morning the teacher gives the 
health nurse the names of any chil- 
dren that do not seem quite well. She 


lool them over for igns of contag- 
iou disease, skin, throat, eves, ears 
being examined, and she also deter- 
mines if they have fever If she finds 
any signs of trouble, she se nds them 


home with a note to the mother as to 
he reason, and either gives the ad- 
dress to the school doctor, or if there 

no such oflicial, to the health board. 
Tust as soon as the child is well again 
it can return to school Meantime all 
the other children and their homes 
have been protected from having the 
ime disease. 

This is a 
id several 


pretty sensible scheme, 
years’ experience has 
proved its value. Most acute diseases 
of children are contagious, and the 
chools are the hot-beds from which 
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If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 
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Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the holidays to come 


the germs are scattered through the 
community. 

This exact plan may not be feasible 
for rural schools, but something sim- 
ilar could be undertaken. One coun- 
ty in a large agricultural state has 
done so and is making a wonderful 
record of health improvement. 

More has been undertaken there 
than merely the school work. The en- 
tire county is divided into districts, 
each of which is provided with a pub- 
lic health nurse, whose duty it is to 
watch and safeguard the health of her 
district in all possible ways. She will 
advise local boards in local health 
problems, and if too much for her 
knowledge, tell them where and how 
to obtain expert advice; she can be 
consulted by any woman needing help 





A Needlework Apron 

No 2468—This apron will hold your knitting 
or darning without trouble and discomfort to 
you, and will also protect your dress. It may 
be made of lawn, batiste, dimity, Swiss, ging- 
ham or chambray. The pattern is cut in one 
size— medium It will require 1% yards of 
36-inch material. 


on personal or family health ques- 
tions (such women are many, as this 
department has found out); if she 
cannot go herself, she sees that every 
prospective mother has not only pre- 
natal help and teaching, but that 
proper care is provided for her during 
confinement and immediately after- 
ward; she is on call for local acci- 
dents and emergencies—in short, she 
might be called the health guardian 
of her district. 

I am told that this county, which 
adopted this plan after much persua- 
sion, and then only as a temporary 
ind doubtful experiment, is entirely 
converted to the idea, and would not 





for an instant listen to a proposal to 
abandon it. 

Another community responsibility 
is the enforcement of law. Someone 


has sagely suggested that our legisla- 
tures take a year’s vacation, during 
time all the energies of the 
state should be devoted to enforcing 
the laws already passed. Some of us 
would be considerably surprised dur- 
ing the period of such enforcement. 
Whatever might be said of the rest ef 
the clutter on our statute books, the 
health laws ought to be dug out and 
put into action. 

Anti-spitting laws, abatement of 
nuisances, reporting of communicable 
diseases, compulsory vaccination, 
quarantine enforcement, keeping chil- 
dren from school until danger of con- 
tagion is over, individual drinking 
cups in public places, inspection and 
regulation of barber shops, eating and 
drinking resorts, and lodging houses— 
these laws differ in different states, 
but they have two things in common: 
Most of them were intended to cover 
town and country alike, and while the 

reat majority are not strictly en- 
forced in either section, after the first 
newness is off, the neglect is much 
greater in rural districts. 

All these things—and I have 
touched upon only a few—are com- 
munity responsibilities. How ~ does 
your own community bear its share 
of the burden? 





A Saving Hint 

Try killing at once the poultry you 
expect to eat this winter. Pick the 
birds, then hang singly in a cold gar- 
ret, and let freeze solid. When wanted, 
keep in a warm room overnight to 
thaw, then prepare as usual. This is 
less trouble than canning, and feed 
is saved.—[Mrs J. McGuire, Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Adversity has the effect of elicit- 
ing talents, which in prosperous cir- 
cumstances would have lain dormant. 


The Messenger of Peace 
[See other illustration on other page.] 
HE dove is a very popular bird at 
! present, because so emblematic 
of peace. And because of its 
graceful lines it is well adapted to be 
applied to any kind of fancywork, es- 
pecially crochet. In the design shown 
it is worked out in the square mesh 
or filet crochet, as it is called. This 
consists of open and solid meshes and 
is easily made, as the open mesh is 
always 2 ch and a dc in the next 3d 
st (either a ch, s c or d c), and the 
solid mesh of 3 dc, each ina ch,sc 
orde. This pattern can be used in a 
variety of ways, for curtain, bureau, 
sideboard scarf or towel ends, to edge 
pillow covers for bed or couch, or for 
apron trimming. Omit half of the 
floral part and the cloverleaf edge and 
a complete design for a medallion for 
insert work will result. For an inser-. 
tion use without the cloverleaf edge, 
which is added after the band is done. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
s c, single crochet; d c, double cro- 
chet; sl, slip stitch; o m, open mesh; 
s m, solid mesh. 

Ch 75, d c in 9th st from hook, * ch 
2, miss 2 ch, d ec in next, making an 
o m (open mesh), repeat from *5 
times, d c in each of next 3 ch, mak- 
ing an s m (solid mesh), 40 m, 1s m, 
lom, 3s m, (10 4c in all), 50 m, 
ch 5, turn. 

2d row—D c in first d c, 3 o m, 8 
sm (10dc),20m,1sm,4o0m,1 


sm, 7 om, ch 5, turn. 
3d row—D c in first d c, 6 0 m, 3 
sm50m,l1lsm,lom,2sm,30 


m, ch 3, turn. 
4th row—D c in each of 2 ch, dc in 
dectom,lsmtom,2sm(7Tde 
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A Good Junior Suit 

No 2646—This is a splendid style for serge, 
gabardine, corduroy, liberty satin and all 
wash fabrics. ‘The skirt is mounted on an 
underwaist over which the jacket is arranged. 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 
16 years. Size 14 requires about five yards of 
40-inch material. The portions of underwaist 
beneath the jacket may be of lining, or, the 
sleeves of jacket may be joined to the under- 
waist and the jacket finished sleeveless, or 
omitted entirely. a 





in all), 30 m, 1s m, 4 0 m, ch JU, turn, 

5th row—Three om, 3s m, 4 o m, 
2sm,.4o0m,1sm, 40m, 1sm, ch 
3, turn. 

6th row—Four s m, 3 0 m, 10s m 
(31 dc in all), lo m, 2s m, 20m, 
ch_ 5, turn. 

7th row—Three o m, 3s m, 4 o m, 
2s m,4om,1sm,4o0wm,1s™m, ch 
3, turn. 

Sth row—One s m, 40m,1sm,60° 
m, 2sm, 30m, 1s™m, 40 m, ch 5, 
turn, 

Further directions are not-~ neces- 
sary, as the meshes can be easily 
counted from the illustration. 

When the required length is made, 
crochet 4 d c in each of first 4 spaces 
of lower edge, turn work, ch 7, s c be- 
tween 8th and 9th of these d c, ch 7, 
s c in first of these dc, * ch 1, turn, 
10 d c under 7 ch, 5 d c under next 7 
ch, ch 7, turn, s c in 5th dc of first 
scallop, ch 1, turn, 10 d c under 7 ch, 
ch 1, sl in 5th d ec of second scallop, 
finish scallop with 5 dc, ch 1 and a sl 
st, 4 d c in each of next 6 spaces, ch 
7, s c between 16th and 17th of these 
dc, ch 7, s c between Sth and 9th of 
these dc, then repeat from *.— 
(B.'A. W. 





The most wasted of all days is that 
on which one has not laughed. 


American Agriculturist, December 7, 15/8 


The Eternal Tramp 

We are not thinking of the two. 
legged tramp who wanders from place 
to place. He lies down a good part of 
his time.. The tramp we have in np ind 
is the wretched victim of man’s cruel. 
ty. He walks along no pleasant high. 
ways of the earth. He roams through 
no free wilds of mountain or valley 
He traverses no shady paths of silent 
forests. It is of no such tramp w are 
writing. We saw him the other day 
in our own city. Looked into his rest. 
less, shifting eyes. Read in every ex. 
pression on his face the misery he was 
enduring—and is doomed to endure 
till merciful death sets him forever 
free from his tormentor. 

To many he was an object of cy. 
riosity. They watched him attentive. 
ly for a few minutes, and then moved 
on. Fathers and mothers led their 
little children up into his presence and 
bade them look at him, and yet never 
spoke a word that could awaken jp 
the heart of childhood sympathy for 
the unfortunate. And all the while 
the eternal tramp, tramp, tramp, went 
on. It had started early in the morn- 


ing. It had kept up into the after. 
noon. It was going on when we left. 
Doubtless there are times when it 


ceases for a while, but it is soon taken 


up again, and will be day after 
day—tramp, tramp, tramp, back 
and forth, back and forth, the 
same hopeless sad unhappy eter- 
nal tramp—behind iron bars. Lions, 


bears, leopards, wolves, caught and 
caged by man’s cunning stolen, the 
most of them, from their native homes 
under the wide skies of other lands, 
forced into narrow pens, and started 
upon their unending tramp. 

We are not civilized. We are still 
coarse, vulgar, cruel in our tastes, 
when we can know anything but sor- 
row at seeing any creature robbed of 
its natural freedom, locked up behind 
iron bars, and doomed to lifelong cap- 
tivity. Sooner or later the zoo will g 
with many another witness to man’s 
primitive barbarism.—[Our Dumb An. 
imals. 





Saving Hints 

If your rubbers wear out first at the 
heel, try placing in them when new a 
crumpled pad of soft tissue pxper. 
This keeps the hard heel of the shoe 
from direct contact with the rubber. 
Put in as much paper as practical! with. 
= eee the rubber to slip at the 
neel. 


That worn-out raincoat will furnish’ 


material for articles that will help to 
save one’s more desirable garments. 
From it cut a straight, but generous- 
sized apron for use in doing the outside 
chores. Such an apron lasts a long 
time and may be wiped off with a 
damp. cloth when it becomes soiled. 
From the smaller pieces make mittens 
to slip on when doing rough rk. 
Even an acceptable little cap for K- 
yard use on rainy mornings m be 





fashioned from the bits.—[Alice Mar- 
garet Ashton. 
It is surely better to pardon too 


much than to condemn too much 


























Attractive Model for Slender Figure 
No 2664—This gown is made with an under- 
portion in one-piece style, over which the long 
blouse is worn. The sleeve may be in wrist 


length, or cut shorter, in loose style. A belt 
or sash confines the fulness at the waistline. 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 16 will require 5% yards of 
40-inch material, with 114 yards of 27-inch 
lining. 
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The Wind Thief 


BY J. W. WHEELER 


SLY little thief has been here today. 
A He carried dear grandmother's veil away 
And stole a hair ribbon from sister Grace— 
Then the rude little thing threw dirt in her 
' 


ace: 
He er a tail-feather from Chanticleer- 
And ‘Billy's new cap right off from his head! 
And baby-girl’s dress he tore from the line 
And blew to the tip of the Norway pine. 
He tore a brick from the chimney top, 
] thought that the rascal would never stop! 
And oh, didn’t Mouser chase over the house! 
] thought she was after a rat or a mouse _ 
*Till mother said: “No, when the wind is high 
Cats always act so, though I don’t know why! 





Kindness to All 
Both Great and Small 
BY MRS M, MERRITT 


Early one bright summer morning, 
after a light shower had fallen during 
the night, refreshing the dry and 
thirsty earth, washing the dusty foliage 
of trees and plants that now seemed 
begemmed with countless jewels as 
drops of water still lingering at the 
edges of the leaves and caught the 
sun's rays, Where they sparkled and 
gleamed, showing at times the varied 
colors of the rainbow, a dear little 
honey-bee, a real Italian, the daintiest 
and prettiest of all work bees, with 
their bright yellow bodies, banded 
with black stripes, was busily gathering 
pollen from the center of a big single 
poppy. 

How eagerly she moved about 
among the crown of lovely, up-stand- 
jng stamens surrounding the round, 
pale green pistil, which is really the 
slowly forming seed pod. Back and 
forth she hurried in and out, until the 
pollen scattered around like specks of 
fine gold dust, as with her long tongue 
she picked particles off, while as fast 
as gathered her two front feet scraped 


them from her tongue and formed 
the material into tiny balls, not as 
large as the head ofapin. Afterward 
“she reached back and placed these 


balls in the pockets of her hindmost 
legs, while the middle pair of her six 
active legs immediately performed the 
feat of packing them firmly in place, 
so the harvest would not become dis- 
lodged! 
ifow Help Came 

And the busy-bee, unmindful of 
what her six helpers were doing, con- 
tinued gathering more and more pol- 
len, until her pockets would hold no 
more Then she crept out and at- 
tempted to fly away. But alas, she 
was too heavily weighted, and losing 
her balance, she fell over backward, 
where the flaunting lavender petals of 
the poppy, with great purple blotches 
at the base of each, were so wet, they 


caught her lacy wings and held her 
fast. Struggling to get loose, she 
flapped her wings, working her tiny 


helplessly in the air, but all to no 
avail, for as fast as one wing was free, 
the other caught in the wet, and so 
she lay in danger of losing the fruits 
of the morrting’s labor, should the 
pollen fall out of her pockets. 

But just at this time the good, kind 





thine happened. A dear little boy 
came by, a barefoot boy, with feet and 
legs so sturdy and brown they ap- 


peared clad in tan stockings. A man- 


ly lad he was, straight as an arrow, 
witl proud, confident, uplifted head, 
and all over him the rich warm of the 
su’s good color, as our gentle Quaker 
poet Whittier once wrote of another: 


little man, 
with coat of tan.” 


“Blessings on. thee, 
Barefoot boy 


And loving all good and beautiful 
things, he stopped by the long poppy 
bed, examining each distinct flower 
separately, while beside him patiently 
waited his long-haired collie dog, har- 
nessed to his rattling little steel wagon. 

“Oh, my! look here Carl!” he said, 
when he saw the imprisoned bee; 
“here's a honey-bee caught. Look at 
her yellow pollen-laden legs! Sure, 
she’s not afraid of work. Got so much 
she can’t get away with it. Maybe if 

give her a lift she can manage it. 
Ho, there, now lady don’t get uneasy. 
Wait a minute! Here comes help! 
Catch the lifeline!” 

Thus saying, he slid his index finger 
caretully toward the bee, until the lit- 
tle helpless feet could grasp it, and at 
once her wings came loose from the 
flower, she righted herself, and arising 
W joyously away. 
3ee! Happy Boy! 





she fle 


Happy 


American Soldiers Respect Dog 

In its first drive an American pla- 
toon after advancing several kilo- 
meters, came into possession of a 
building which had been a German 
regimental headquarters. Personal ef- 


fects seattered about, a half-cooked 
meal. maps and documents on tables 
and in racks told of the precipitate 


departure of the commander and his 
Sta ‘ 

In the room which had been the of- 
fice of the commandant was a dead 
dog. Attached to his collar was a 
metal tube. In the tube was a message 
call ng for assistance from a German 
Machine gun nest, which, at the time 


Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 

















Master White of New York with His First Pair of Steers 


He was only ten years old when 


he trained 


this pair of steers to 


harness, and he did it all by himself, and that year he hauled all the 


wood for the family, not 


useful stunts. He has his home 


to mention 


the maple sap, and did various 


in Richmond county, and needless to 


say, life on the farm is the life for him.—[Home Editor. 


of reading, had long since fallen into 
American hands. The dog, trained as 
a message bearer, had been dispatched 
with the call for help, had been struck 
by a shell fragment, as was evidenced 
by a wound in his side, and hae 
struggled on to the headquarters only 
to find it abandoned. He will be re- 
membered and respected by the Amer- 





ican platoon as one servant of th: 

Kaiser who nobly did his duty and 
died.— [The Stars and Stripes. 
The Contagious Smile 

“Everybody smiled at me. They 


were all nice people that we met out 
walking,” delightfully reported the 
tot who had just returned from the 
park. “Bless the child, it was her own 
Sweet little smile, ready for every- 
body, that made them all smile back,” 


laughed the maid, who had been 
along. If you give good will, you will 


receive good will in return. Most 
people will respond to your good opin- 
ion of them by thinking well of you 
And not the least pleasant thought 
will come with the knowledge that 
your smile is helping others, quite as 
much as their smiles help you.—|The 
Comrade. 


Grandma’s Toys 


When I go to auntie’s house, 
There’s nothing there to play: 
No dolls, nor toys, nor anything— 

i do not want to stay. 


But when I go to grandma’s house, 
She makes some toys for me, 

l’'ve clothespin horses, clothespin dolls, 
And funny nut-dalls wee. 


She makes of wild cucumber pods 
The dearest little pigs; 

Black pins for eyes, and for their legs 
Some tiny little twigs. 


Potatoes, too, are fine to make 
The horses; and the flowers 

Will make all sorts of dollies— 
I've played with them for hours, 


And raisins make fine turtles, 
With clove heads, legs and tails, 
And I can give them water 
In grandpa’s peach-stone pails, 
Whenever grandma cooks, she leaves 
A little batch of dough, 
So I can make some weeny things 
That's just like hers, you know. 


| like to go to grandma's house, 
For it is lots of fun 

To think of all the playthings— 
We make them, every one, 





New Coat Sweater 


This new coat sweater, size 38, 
may be made of either pearl cro- 
chet cotton No 3 (about 12 large 
balls), or vieuna yarn (about 14 
balls), neither of wiich threads are 
needed for the boys of the service. 
Do the work with No 8 bone or 


celluloid needles, working on a 
scale of 41% stitches to the inch. 
Abbreviations: k, knit; p, purl; 


8. ¢., single crochet. 

Cast on 93 stitches, for the low- 
er edge of the back, and knit in 
the basket pattern as follows: 

First row—K 3, p 7, and repeat 
to end. 

“ Second row—p 3, k 7, and repeat 
to end. Repeat the first row, then 
purl 1 row. 

Fifth row—P 5, *k 3, p 7, and 
repeat from* across rew, ending 
with p 5. 

Sixth row—K 5, *p 3, k 7, and 
repeat from*, ending row with k 5. 
Repeat the fifth row, then repeat 
from the beginning of the first 
row to the end of the fourth row. 
This completes the basket pattern 
border. 

Knit in plain garter stitch, after 
every 145 inch of length of knit- 
ting narrowing off every twelfth 
stitch across the row, until the 
number of stitches on the needle 
has been reduced to 78, then knit 
without rarrowing until the total 
length is 18 inches. In the next 10 
rows narrow 1 stitch in beginning 
each row, then knit plain until the 
total length is 25 inches. Have the 
last row end at the edge where the 
last border row ended. 

First shoulder row—Knit 25, and 
run them on to a safety pin; knit 
and bind the next 18 stitches, for 
the back of the neck, and on the 
remaining 25 stitches knit 6 rows 
(3 ridges). At the end of the sixth 
row cast on 20 stitches, giving 45 
stitches for the width of the front. 
Knit plain until the front of the 
armhole is as long as the back, in 

















the final 10 rows increasing 1 
stitch at the armhole end of every 
second row. And at the end of the last row 
(also the armhole) cast on 8 stitches, for the 
under-arm section. 

For the lower front increase 1 stitch at the 
under-arm end of every tenth ridge, and fin- 
ish the lower edge with the basket stitch bor- 
der, like that of the back. Make the second 
front on the 25 stitches held on the safety pin, 
following the directions for the first front. 

For the collar, use contrasting color and 
pick up all the stitches around the neck 
edge, on them working in plain garter stitch 
for a depth of 6 inches. Work the basket 
pattern border like that on the body of the 
sweater and bind off. 

Begin the sleeves at the top. Cast on 24 
stitches and knit in plain garter stitch, cast- 
ing on 8 stitches in beginning each row, until 
there are 72 stitches on the needle. Knit even 
for 3 inches, then decrease 1 stitch at each end 


of every tenth row until 53 stitches remain. 
Knit straight until the sleeve measures 1614 
inches on the inside seam, then change to the 
contrasting color and work in the basket pat- 
tern for 40 rows, for the cuff. Bind off and 
sew up under-arm and sleeve seams. 

The buttons are made of molds 1% inch in 
diameter, and covered with contrasting color, 
crocheted as follows: Chain 2 and in the first 
chain made work 7 s. c. Second round—2 s. 
c. in each stitch. Third round—2 s. c. in first 
stitch, 1 s. c. in next, and repeat around. 
Continue in this way, increasing 7 times in 
each round, until the piece is large enough 
for the mold. Make 1 round without increasing 
insert mold, and narrow until the back is 
closed. For the buttonhole loops catch in edge 
of sweater, make a chain 2% inches long, 
again catch in sweater, turn, 1 s c. in each 
chain, and fasten off.—[C. F. B., New York. 
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The Smoothing-Out Process 


BY DEBORAH BROWN e¢@ 
him that o’ercometh 
God giveth a crown: 

By Grace we shall conquer 
Tho’ often cast down.” 

These familiar words have been 
running in my mind for days, till I 
feel moved to write a “sermonette” 
upon them and apply them to women 
like you and me, in the farm homes 
in our land. 

“To her 
text. 

O’ercometh what? Oh, everything 
which tends to ruin our dispositions, 
our nervous systems, our indigestions 
and in general our well-being. 

One day recently I was very much 
disturbed over some wrong I had re- 
ceived. My mind was full of bitter, 
rebellious thoughts. I was busy sweep- 
ing and dusting, and raising my head 
I caught a glimpse of my face in the 
mirror. 1 was so shocked that I for- 
got what my grievance was about. 
Was it possible that that sour, ugly 
face with the snapping eyes and the 
bitter mouth belonged to me! As [I 
looked, surprise and chagrin chased 
away the frowns, and then and there 
I resolved that never again—no mat- 
ter what the trouble was—would [ 
think such thoughts, for those evil 
thoughts had distorted my face till I 
searcely realized that I was looking at 
myself. 

I sat down and thought the thing 
out. I called to mind a woman I know 
who looks so ugly and forbidding that 
people shun her company. Was I go- 
ing to let myself look like her? Then 
I thought of another woman who has 
a remarkably sweet face, and she I 
know has had a great deal of trouble 
in her family, but she has not become 
sour or bitter. And in thinking of 
these two women I realized that their 
habits of thought were indelibly writ- 
ten upon their faces for all to read. \ 

Forgotten was my own personiul 
grievance, as I sat thinking about miy 
discovery. I thought of snarly, whin- 
ing Mrs L, whose face, even in repose, 
looks as if it were tied in knots; then 
of disdauinful Miss K, who is never 
suited with anything or anybody; 
then of Mrs R, whose sweet face at- 
tracts everyone to her. What a con- 
trast she was to the other women, but 
not one of them | knew had had the 
personal trouble she had had to bear. 
I thought of a brief testimony I had 
once heard her give in prayer meet- 
ing. It was this: “When I have more 
trouble than it seems I can bear, I be- 
gin to sing some gospel hymn, and 
soon | am able to think of something 
else.” 

Now, this woman has overcome dis. 
grace, death and poverty in her fam- 
ily, by refusing to dwell upon those 
things. And if she could overcome 
such thoughts, why couldn't I? And 
then and there I resolved that I would, 
and this is my motto: 

“To her that o’ercometh 

God giveth a crown.” 

I finished my dusting and went 
downstairs with «a quiet face. However, 
I found that thoughts run in grooves 
in the brain, for the first I knew some 
bitterness would come to the surface. 
But I resolutely put it away, not only 
that day, but I have ever since. 

I simply will not think unpleasant 
or unkind thoughts. I remember the 


“To 


that o’ercometh,” is the 


fairy story of the little boy with the 
magic soap bubble: Every time he 
had uely thoughts and blew soap 
bubbles he found mirrored in them 
ugly, venomous faces of tigers and 
strange animals; but wnen his thoughts 
were pleasant the soup bubbles gave 


back to him flowers, birds, sweet faces 
and pleasant pictures. 

Just so with our thoughts. If we 
think evil, unkind, rebellious thoughts 
our faces will show them to everyone 
around us. 

I am beginning to get my reward 
for my smoothing-out process, as I call 
it.. My little daughter said to me to- 
] “You don't act as if you cared 
because Miss K turned you down on 
the committee.”’ 

“Why don’t you think I care?” I 
asked. I had just been stifling my re- 
sentment at her snub. 


“Cause your face isn’t screwed up. 
You look ’most as calm as Mrs R 
looks now, mother.” 

“Perhaps in time I shall have as 
sweet a face. But I won’t have it if I 
boil over inside whenever anything 


foes wrong.” 


Write Letters 
MARIAN ARNOLD 

Living in a busy household and do- 
ing my own house work, I naturally 
get pretty tired before the day is 
ended, so when I have finished an es- 
pecially hard morning’s work I take 
my pen and pad, sink into a com- 
fortable chair and write a nice long 
letter to someone who'll be glad to 
hear from me. 

Generally these letters are to one 
of my soldier brothers, as I know how 
closely they watch the mails, but if 
I were unfortunate enough to have no 
stars in my service flag I should still 
find rest in writing to my friends. 
Perhaps this idea will help some of 
the sisters who read our papers. 











Housekeeping News 


Good things to eat and short cuts on work 


The Word of Life 





Dear Heavenly Father, day by day 
thy Word has led us through the year; 
\y mi have allen by the way 
Had not this strength been eyer near. 
V th rh for this thoughtful care. 
That « I ) ha en heard 
That even while we voiced the prayer, 
Here from Thy Book came answering word. 
On this Day set apart by Thee, 
lurning from common joy and strife, 
A sacred cause for thanks we see 
In this, Thy gift, the Word of Life. 
[Cora A. Dolson. 


One for Every Day 
Sunday—Pot-Baked Chicken 
little ftlour pepper 


with 


Season a 


and salt, and dip pieces of chicken in 
this and pack solidly in an earthen 
pot, inserting a ry few thin slices 
of onior here and there—only just 
enough to slightly flavor. A little 
e can also be sed, if the flavor is 
liked. Pour in enough milk to cover 
the chicken, then cover the pot close- 
na bike In moderate en une 
til chicke1 is tender. a. Gr Sie 
Monday—Corn Soup 
\dd 1 cup water to 1 pint n corn, 
and id | lia i milk, a 
pod pik of | ter ilt and pepper 
to taste nd th } ith 1 table- 
poon tlour mixed with a little cold 
wuter. soil up well and serve at 
ol with oysterette crackers.—[E 
~ (; 
Tuesday—Cheese and Bread Custard 
er 4 slice of tale bread and 
( up in cubes. Cut p in cube 
‘ ‘ to make 1 cup Beat 2 eggs, 
idd 3 cups milk, some salt and a 
little paprika, pour over the_ bread 
and cheese, let stand about 15 min- 
utes, then bake until custard is Set. 
ii, ma ws 
Wednesday—Pork Stew 
Cut up fine 8 or 4 generous slices 
of pork and fry in a kettl To this 
add a generou pint of potatoes, 
pared and cut up in small pieces and 
a sliced onion or two Season, cover 
with water ind boil When done, 
add about 1 pint ilded milk, let boil 
up again and serve at once. Double 
the quantities for a larg family. 
iJ. AL W 
Thursday—Rice Muflins 
Seald 1 cup milk and pour over 1 
cup corn meal, then add 2 tablespoons 


shortening and 4 tablespoons sugar or 

syrup, and when cool add lt cup 

cooked rice, % cup flour with 1 tea- 

spoon salt and + teaspoons baking 

powder. Lastly, stir in one _ well- 

beaten ege Beat ell and bake in 
> 


moderate oven.—|[L. 
Friday—Egg Dish 

Mix 3 eggs with 5 large tablespoons 

fiour and salt to taste, then stir in 144 


cups milk and pour into a well- 
greased hot spider. When under side 
is browned, turn and brown other 
side Serve at once on hot platter. 
Nice iccompanied with fried or 
creamed onions IF. M, O 


Saturday—Coffee Fruit Cake 


To Its cup molasses add 1 cup 
trong coffee and 1. cup lard melted. 
Mix well and add 4 cups flour (1 cup 
of which may be barley, rye or corn 
l ) fted ith 1 level teaspoon 
eu ol nia, cloves, cinnamon, nut- 

| rice ind salt Stir ror- 
nd lastly add 1 cup chopped 





raisins, rolled in flour Bake in two 
loaves in slow oven.—[W. I. B. 
Helpful Hints 
Hairbrushes and combs should be 


cleaned by washing in water to which 
has been added. Merely dip 
bristles of the brush up and down 
cold 


ammonia 
the 


in the solution, Rinse in clear, 
ter, 
Vaseline rubbed into the scalp will 
vent the hair from falling out and 
vill give a new growth of hair. White 
iuseline should be used for light hair, 
and the reddish-tinted vaseline for 


dark hair. 
A safe drink for thirsty 
made with a teaspoonful ot 


invalids is 
pearl bar- 


ley, an ounce of sugar, and a quart 
of boiling water. Add part of the 
pecling of a lemon and let stand for 


twelve hours. 

A child will 
to drink water 
a glass tube, or 
roni, when he 
ing it from a cup. 


be induced 
or take liquid from 
even a stick of maca- 
is obstinate about tak- 
The playfulness of 


oftentimes 


the method will appeal to him, 

A shield to use before the window 
on cold night, which will still per- 
mit the air to enter, is made of a 
piece of heavy canvas or duck. The 
shield should hook to the window at 
oth top and bottom. This will keep 
out the heavy winds and yet permit 
uflicient air to get in. 

Acetic icid will remove small 


growths or warts which appear on the 
face or hands. Only the growth should 
be touched with the acid, and it should 


be carefully applied by means of a 
toothpick once or twice each day, un- 
til the growths have dried up. Itisa 
low but a sure process, and leaves 


no mark on the skin afterward. 


The acid of vinegar, or lemon juice, 
destroys the corrosive effects of the 
alkali contained in soaps, and if the 


hands are dipped in one of these acids 
immediately after having been used in 


soapsuds or soft soap, there will be 
no injury to the skin. To rub the 
hands afterward with a little corn 
meal or oatmeal will keep them soft. 


Father’s Lullaby 


BY STACIA CROWLEY 


AY OTHER is busy setting the bread, 
i The light burns low in an inner room; 
There's a picture somebody ought to paint 
Half defined in the mellow gloom. 
Not a madonna and not a saint, 
But one that people, I think, would buy; 
A shirt-sleeved man with a homely face 
Singirg the baby a lullaby. 


Not much of a singer, I grant you that. 
Caruso will find no rival there; 
His audience is just half asleep, 
And his orchestra is a creaking chair. 
But there’s something primal and strong and 
deep 
That yearns to be tender and dare not try; 
Something that knocks at the door of your 
heart, 
When father is singing a lullaby. 


What is he singing? I cannot tell. 

He cannot either; he does not know— 
Some quaint old ditty or bit of a hymn 

His mother sang in the long ago. 
While his rough hand’s stroking the little 

head, 

I think that he feels her standing nigh; 
The past and the future both are there 

When father is singing a lullaby. 


Little he heeds, as his voice drones on, 
That the other children smile and nod; 

He is treading again with these baby feet 
The rugged paths that his own have trod. 

And a heart-deep promise to shield and save 
Comes from his lips in that little cry; 

Sobs are strangled and prayers made 

When father is singing a lullaby. 

















Just Try This Oatmeal and Rye Bread 


overnight 
teaspoon of salt, a 


Set a 


warm water, onc 


sponge 


with a yeast 
pinch 
sugar and enough white flour to make a batter, 


dissolved in a quart of 
ginger, two teaspoons of 
not too thin. (The sugar 


1 
Cake 


of 


and gingerare especially necessary in winter,as they make a quick, snappy 


sponge, which works fast 


rising.) In the 


and keeps coarse breads from souring by slow 
morning grind a coffee cup of oatmeal in fine knife of 


feed grinder, add to the sponge, with one teaspoon of salt, two table- 
spoons of melted fat and enough rye flour to mold stiff. Let rise double, 
mold into loaves, and place in deep pans, When very light bake, decreas. 


ing heat after 20 minutes.—[L. W. 


M. 
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PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A 


Make Cellar Work 
Comfortable 


Don’t work in a damp, chilly cellar 
or cold room. 
heater replaces numbing cold with 
cheery warmth—not alone in the 
cellar but all over the house. 

Easy to carry; smokeless, odorless. 
Inexpensive to buy and use. Gives 
8 hours of comfort on one gallon 


of SO-CO-NY Oil. 
Sold by hardware and general stores. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


| 









1918 





Look for the 
Triangle Trade Mark. 


A Perfection Oil 



































NONE BETTER 
AT ANY PRICE 
















Ask for them by Name. 





You’d 






better be Safe than Sorry. 



























































DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 








comes mere 

y a. for 10f 
from a d 

us $2 


Send You a Lachnite 


Don't send a penny. Juet send your name and say. 
Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 


y deposit $4 75 with the postman 
ull days. i you, or if any of you 
iamond, send it back. But if y 
$2.60 @ montb until § 
: Send your name . Tell if th 
7 Write Today solid gold rings Mustrated p A Tt - 5 7 


18.76 bas bee: 


$] (ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send 


er 
‘ Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dep 

















r friends can t 
‘ou decide to buy it 
0 paid. | 





*.4759, Chicago, i 








Sa jy 


5 = a-y 
HAIR BALSAM 
paration of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff, 


A toilet 


ZA 50c. and $1.00 at 





Druggiste. 











LARGE 
GENUINE 


FREE 


each. 


choice 
GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 





cards at l0¢ 


todays Bont prepaid. 
CHICAGO 


661 


“OTHERS” 


The late General Booth’s message to his Off 
cers all over the world: “ OTHERS” 
There are num- 
bers of poor folk 
im al) our big 
cities who de- 
pend upon 
The 
Salvation 





















than yourself? 


Send Your Gift to Commander Evangeline Booth 
120 West Fourteenth Street, New York Ci 
Or Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearborn Street, Chicas* 









For Your Protection Always Mention 








A. A. When Writing Advertise 
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COMPLAINT 





Act Promptly 

early every mail brings claims 
against the express companies that are 
formally declined on presentation be- 
cause the claim was not filed within 
the required four months from date 
of shipment. After the claim has been 
rejected we are powerless to help 
you as the express companies 
stand pat on their rulings. If your 
claim is good and just one, why 
lose it by not starting action in 
time? The amount of money lost year- 
ly by subscribers in this way is enor- 


mous. Put the case, with all support- 
ing papers, in our hands immediately 
on learning that the shipment has be- 
come damaged or lost 

The express companies are now en- 
tirely under government control, and 
claims are being handled on a much 


stricter basis than in the past. It is ap- 
parent from present indication that in 
the future more claims will be de- 
clined. It will not be surprising if the 
period of entering claims is shortened 
s it will be much less than four 
n ths This may mean more effi- 
ciency in handling claims, but will 
rially reduce the chances of an 
ment unless claims are filed 

Dp ! tiv. 
nding your claims to us if you 
\ iow these simple rules consid- 
‘ time will be saved and incon- 
nee avoided. Furnish all the 
| necessary in conducting the 
ri but always be as brief as pos- 
si Send your receipt covering ship- 
ind all other papers you have, 
s an itemized bill against the 
express company, giving your full 
n e and address, and stating exact 
ai t claimed and precisely what it 





No Timber Cutting Permits 
\ it be necessary for me to have 
a permit to cut timber and manufaciure 


lu r, and who would issue same, or 
what dees the government now want in 
tl of timber and lumber?—[F. S. 
Cc : nore, N ¥ 

war industries board advises 


1ot necessary to have a gov- 
rmit in order to cut timber 
nufacture lumber. Sinee the 
of our subscriber was writ- 
t conditions have shown 

es, and it is impossible to 


rnment requirements for 


While certain prices have 

blished by the price fixing 

( t of the war industries 
of course, easily pos- 

%t remain in effect 

iderab period of time. 

it in other lines of ac. 

nition w for example, 


tions are being made. 

ys one of the big air- 
companies has had orders 
7) million dollars can- 


to i- 
the government. Later in 


t er when you begin lumbering 
O} s any information sought will, 
W t doubt, be gladly furnished by 
wr to the Director of lumber, war 


rd, Washington, D C. 
Came? & M 
Bargains” in Oil 
imber of complaints received 
i that many persons are still 
bit it the bait thrown out by con- 
cer which send multigraph letters 


ist among farmers, claiming 
that rload of oil has been refused 
by consignee on account of slow deliv- 
ery, 1d offering this in lots of one 


barrel] or haif barrel at special low 
Prices. One subscriber who ordered a 
barrel of the oil received a letter from 
the company one month in advance of 
the specified time of delivery, request- 
ing payment on the ground that the 
company was short of funds. He re- 
Plied that he would send the money 
When the barrel was delivered at the 
freight station. He has never received 
the oil, but for nearly a-year has been 
receiving dunning letters, the last of 
Which offered to accept $5 in full set- 
tlement of the company’s claim of 
$14.35, with threat of a lawsuit if he 
failed to make payment within 10 
days. When one county agricultural 





agent endeavored to find out whether 


s 

a Orange J udd Serv 1ce Bureau aut 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 

(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


grit 04 UN NUUNNANAOROLGUQOEQOQUQODESQONNOGENEEGOES L004 QOUe4ONES2eUUUSDETYS 5" O04SHUOSRCARROUUONG PSS OGRGE Ee UNUNENAEGENEELETEHEHOEHTETLTEHTTHNOM=6othat few farmers were able to get it 


the oil had actualy been refused by 


leading, those who receive the circu- 
lar letters of the company should at 
least have their eyes wide open when 


giving orders for its goods. That the 
carloads of oil have actually been re- 
fused by consignee is much less prob- 
able than that the company has a 
shrewd sales agent. 


Can Get Lime 
So much red tape has been wound 
around the supply of agricuitural lime 





SATISFACTION 


even though they wanted it very badly, 
Already a new plan has been put in 


consignee, the company refused to give operation in New York, Pennsylvania 


him any information. 
The United States owns some 5,000,- 


and Ohio which should greatly relieve 
the situation. Hereafter farmers will 


000 acres of oil Jands and 53,000,000 not be required to get a permit to se- 


acres of coal lands, the title to which 
to the federal 
Since all. owners of Liberty bonds are 
part owners of this government, it 
be palpably foolish of them to all shipments or deliveries of burnt 
exchange their Liberty bonds for oil 
or coal stocks of doubtful value. 
There is doubt whether really first- 


belongs 


would 


class 


cure agricultural lime. The plan now 
in force requires lime producers to re- 
port to the agricultural extension di- 
rector of the state college and report 


government. 


lime and limestone for use on land for 
agricultural purposes. 
Such lime shipped would have a 


ean be sold at the prices right of way, and when so reported, 


asked; and, while the methods adopt- will go at once to its point of delivery. 
ed by this company to force sales may The lime manufacturer pledges that 
be no worse than ingenious and mis- such lime shipped is to be used fer 


431 


agricultural purposes. It is the man- 
ufacturer’s job to know about this. 
The method adopted does away with 
the previous red tape and makes ac- 
tion between producer and farm user 
easy, and relieves both of misunder- 
standings and red tape. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 

Ve agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
fsuarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 





estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptey or r ver- 
ship proceedings ure pending, 


L. I’. Hirsh & Brothers have made 
prompt and satisfactory settlement, 
and T thank Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau most heartily for its valuable as- 
sistance.—-[Mrs M. W. Angell, Mil- 
ford, N J. 
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Do you think there is 
no competition? 
If anyone thinks there is no com- Let him take a trip with a Swift ' 
petition amongst the big packers & Company salesman and try to 
he ought to go through a day’s sell a few orders of meat. 
work with Swift & Company. 
Let him stay at a branch house ° 


Let him begin at the pens when 
the live stock comes in; let him try 
to buy a nice bunch of fat steers 
quietly and at his own price, with- 
outsomebody’s bidding againsthim. 


retail meat 


bargains to 


~~ 
= 
* | 
o 
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S 
”? 
Hs 
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Let him realize the scrupulous 
care taken at the plant that not one 
thing is lost or wasted in order that 
costs may be held to a minimum. 


plants. 


Let him go up into the office 
where market reports are coming 
in — and reports of what other 


concerns are doing. 
of sales.) 


Let him watch the director of 
the Swift refrigerator fleet, ma- 
neuvering it over the face of the 
country like a fleet of battleships 
at sea. 


think so. 


for an hour or 


two and see the 


dealers drive their 
the last 
Pp around 

packers’ branch houses, the whole- 
sale dealers, and the local packing 


penny as 
among the 


And then, when the day is over, 
let him have half an hour inthe 
accounting department, where he 
can see for himself on what small 
profits the business is done. 
(Less than 4 cents on each dollar 


If he still thinks there is no 
competition in the meat business 
it will be because he wants to 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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Outfit No. 48] 


Latest model concealed horn in- 
strument. Finishedin beautifuloak 
elegantly polished. Price, with 
12 Blue Amberol Indestructible 
Four-Minute Records, only $48.20, 
(See terms in coupon below.) 
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A Remarkable 
Special Offer 


On This Great Outfit 
Outfit No. 66 Zi; New Model ins “ivan 


e record cabinet ec gh 


on 
riced at one- 
S priad Cabinet aX dull brown 
o ity 96 records. Price for phono- 
Kn ph and cabinet complete, with 12 Biue 
erol Sadectrgetite ‘our-Minute Records, 

y $66.20, (See terms in coupon.) 


r. Edison's 
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happier it will mak 
money down, no Ct 
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After Free Trial! 


Free trial first. .Then only $1 down. 3 
Balance in small monthly payments. See coupon below. 


ALN ASTOUNDING offer—your choice of these two outfits of 
the New Edison Diamond Amberola—Mr. Edison's great 
new phonograph with the new Diamond Stylus Reproducer, and 
12 brand new Blue Amberol Indestructible Four-Minute Records 
sent on absolutely free trial. Records are included with outfit. 


Order from This Page 


Send No Money—just fill out the coupon and send it to us at 
once. We shall send you the complete outfit immediately. Enter= 
tain your family and friends with the latest song hits of the big 

cities, side-splitting minstrel shows, grand opera, comic vaudeville. 

Of course, we do not want to ship an outfit to a person who can not afford to 
pay either cash or at least the easy payments (and when you get a free trial it 
must be understood that you can afford to keep it.) Yet, no one is under 
obligations to keep an outfit if it is not entirely satisfactory. 
just what you want for your home, return it af our expense; you, not we, 
must judge what the Edison phonograph means to you and we accept your 
decision cheerfully and without question. 


If you keep Mr. Edison's superb new instrument after the free trial, send us 
only $1.00. Pay the balance for the complete outfit in small monthly pay- 
ments. (See terms in coupon below.) 


Think of it—a $1.00 payment and a few dollars a month to get this outfit of 
New Amberola. 
much less than the price at which imitations are offered. 


Convince yourself first. 
ee for a a how much 


unless you decide to keep the outfit. Send the coupon TODAY. 


F.K. BABSO 


= Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 








If it is not 


The finest, the best that money can buy at 


Get the New Edison Amberola in your home on free 
you need it in your life. See how much 
our home. Just fill out the coupon and send it in. No 

D. You pay us nothing on the instrument or records 





Edison Phonograph Distributors 
4019 Edison Block — Chicago, Illinois 





Eee 


Send No Money! 


F. K. BABSON, Edison (Phonograph Distributors, 4019 Edison Block, Chicago, Hlinois 
Dear Mr. Babson: — As pe ou offer, 1 shou!d like to hear Mr. Kidison’s wonderful new sty ote phemanee, wt with the 

checked below, jaciediag the fwel Blue Amberol Indestructible Four-Minute Records which are part of the outfit. 

special terms. I agree merely to take the outfit prom 







tly from the depot, pay the smail freight or express charges, and if I do not 


the equare to the left of the outfit which us ship.) The outfit is to remain your property until the last 


C) Outfit No, 48 *-% for 1t months and $3.20 for the 12th month. 
° Complete price with 12 records $48.20. 


Address or R.F.D.Ne. 


f Order From This Page 
— Just Sign This Coupon! 


new Diamond Stylus reproducer Send me which 

If! aogite to yy fo tare the privilege of oe one oe price direct from you on your 
i roughly sfacto' reserve the right to it your 

expense. Geerwine, I will send the first =, of si. .00 —- forty-eight hours after the free trial or as ~—f as — in no case coding ty M4 ae oe a = are 


exceedi 
payment has been made. 
included with the outfit. (This offer is not open coang anyone saaneedl years of age. If you are under 21 ask your father, mother or guardian to fill in and sign this coupon = oT) 


Oo Outfit No. 66 $5.75 for 11 months and $1. 96 for the 12th month. . 
e Complete price with 12 records $66.20. 


.. i. ae. ee a. eee. ee ee” ee. | a a a aa a a 


2 my own home on the outfit 1 have 





4 one a} and a make monthly Payments t 


fter of (Check 
Four-Minute Records ere 














DR accticcticticnmninintidis cnltinsnaniaiiniiateapanustineidie Shipping point..... Ship by. 











If steadily employed at salary please state........ 




















How long a resident in your neighborhood and vieinity?. 








If there is any possibility of changing 























your address durinc the next year, what will be your sext address? 





